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Welcome to 


DEFINING MOMENTS 


5 PRESIDENTS 


The position of president of the United States of America 
has been held by some of the most iconic names in US 
history, from revolutionary hero George Washington to 

Abraham Lincoln and John F Kennedy. In Defining Moments 
of US Presidents we revisit over 200 years of the most 
memorable events from the history of the presidency, using 
evocative imagery and fascinating features to explore the 
inaugurations, assassinations, scandals and wars that helped 
shape the world's most powerful nation. Covering everything 

from the swearing in of the nation’s first president in 1789 

to 2018's historic meeting with North Korea, we'll explore 

the men and the moments that have come to symbolise the 
United States of America. Enjoy the book. 
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2. JOHN ADAMS 3. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


4 March 1797 - 4 March 1801 4 March 1801 - 4 March 1809 
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4. JAMES MADISON 5. JAMES MONROE 6. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
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The 45 presidents of the United States 
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33. HARRY S TRUMAN 
12 April 1945 - 20 January 1953 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


15 December 1791 


Comprising the first ten amendments to the US Constitution (drafted in 1787), the Bill of Rights 
was penned by a member of the House of Representatives called James Madison during 

the presidency of George Washington. Originally, this visionary Virginian had amended the 
Constitution as he deemed appropriate, but this move met with resistance from a group of 
fellow Representatives led by Roger Sherman. The thrust of their argument was that Congress 
had no legal basis on which to amend the Constitution, a point that forced Madison to insert 
his amendments as a list below Article VII instead. Of the amendments he proposed, the House 
approved 17 and the Senate 12. They were then put to the states themselves, who in turn 
approved ten, Virginia being the last to ratify them in December 1791. 
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PRESIDENCY MOVES TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


1 November 1800 


In the final year of his only term as US president, John Adams finally got the opportunity to 
move into the President's House (White House) and became the first US president to reside in 
the nation’s new capital. However, what should have been an event to savour quickly turned 
sour. Following the relocation of the federal government from Philadelphia to Washington, DC, 

in June 1800, Adams had been residing in a nearby hotel while he awaited the completion of the 
looming monument to US democracy. When he did eventually move in work was still ongoing, 
but he seemed pleased with his new home. However, his wife Abigail wasn't so taken with the 
“great castle” as she called it, finding it damp and cold. Fortunately, the opportunity to move 

out came quickly, brought about by Adams’ defeat to Thomas Jefferson in the election of 1800. 
Jefferson was inaugurated on 4 March 1801 
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In a move that would double the size of the fledgling United States, the American government, 
under the presidency of Thomas Jefferson, bought the 2.14 million square kilometres that 
comprised the Louisiana Territory from Napoleonic France, who was facing war with Britain 

and crippling financial problems. With talk of securing a portion of the territory circulating, 
Robert Livingston, the US minister to France, was somewhat astonished to be asked by French 
counterparts in April if the US would in fact be interested in buying all of it. With Livingston 
confirming that indeed it would be, a treaty was drafted by the end of the month and signed by 
both parties on 2 May, the transaction costing $11,250,000. 
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BURNING OF WASHINGTON 


24 August 1814 


As Britain attempted to strangle France in 1812 by blockading trade heading from neutral 
states to Napoleon's empire, anti-British sentiments began to surface in the US, culminating 
in President James Madison signing the nation’s declaration of war on 18 June 1812. With both 
sides failing to invade each other's territories, Britain concentrated on plugging US ports and 
raiding the coastline. In the wake of the British victory at the Battle of Bladensburg in 1814, a 
detachment under Major General Robert Ross headed for Washington. Upon their arrival they 
set about torching buildings, including the White House. Their occupation would only last for 
26 hours; a severe storm extinguished the flames and drove the invaders back to their heavily 
damaged ships. 
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TRAIL OF TEARS 


28 May 1830 





The Indian Removal Act was the ultimate betrayal of Native Americans. For centuries, the US had 
attacked and killed them, while trying to force them onto reservations thousands of kilometres 
away from their homelands, to make way for white settlers. Some tribes tried to assimilate into 
European-American ways, hoping they would be favourably treated. These were known as the 
Five Civilised Tribes, and comprised the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and Seminole 
tribes. For a time, it helped, but in 1830 President Andrew Jackson signed an act which led to 
the forced removal of these tribes. On the arduous trek to the reservations by foot, thousands 
of people died of malnourishment, disease and exhaustion. Known as the Trail of Tears, it meant 
that Native Americans were scattered across the land. Many still live on these reservations today. 
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TEXAS IS ANNEXED INTO THE UNITED STATES 


29 December 1845 


After declaring itself a republic in 1836, the annexation of Texas becomes President John Tyler's 
ambition from 1843, and then the main cause of the 1844 presidential election. Although initially 
rejected by the Senate, the annexation bill is passed by Congress and paves the way for the 
incoming President James K Polk to turn Texas into the 28th state of the Union that December. 
In this image, the president of the Republic of Texas Anson Jones formally turns over Texas to 

J Pinckney Henderson, the first governor of the state of Texas. As the Texas flag was lowered, 
Jones declared, “The drama is ended. The Republic of Texas is no more.” 








Abraham Lincoln 
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CIVIL WAR} 


Politically, the president of a country waging war on itself 
ought to have failed, yet Abraham Lincoln is revered for his 
leadership when American fought American 


he bombardment began at 4.30am. Cannon 
batteries stationed around the harbour at 
Charleston in South Carolina launched salvo 
after salvo upon a small island fort. By 11am, 
a fifth of its buildings were on fire. Soon 
after midday, the fort's flagpole was struck, and 
‘Old Glory’, the national flag of the United States, 
fell. For the structure under fire was Fort Sumter, a 
stronghold of the Federal Government in the first 
state to secede from the Union. The commander 
of the fort, Major Robert Anderson, had refused 
to surrender it to General PGT Beauregard of the 
Confederate army, and the cannons were lit. It was 
2 April 1861. The American Civil War had begun. 
The besieged fort remained under fire for 34 
hours before Anderson surrendered. Somehow, no 
one perished in the actual attack. Yet, unmistakably, 
he forces of the Confederate States of America had 
opened fire on the forces of the United States of 
America. The nation was divided and at war with 
itself. How had it come to this? 
Perhaps it was inevitable given the contradiction 
between the words in the 1776 Declaration of 
Independence and the morality of those who wrote 
hem. The Declaration stated that it was a “self- 
evident" truth that “all men are created equal.” Yet 
its guiding author, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
other signatories were slave owners. Indeed, the 
Constitution of 1787 permitted slavery. AS many as 
eight presidents owned slaves while in office and 
many others in government were slaveholders. 





However, opposition to slavery was growing on 
moral, political and religious grounds. Many of the 
Northern States had abolished it by 1800. It was 
soon to be outlawed by the British Empire, too. 

As the abolition movement grew, inhabitants of 


“We all declare for 
liberty but in using the 
Same word we 
do not all mean the 
same thing’ 


the Southern States took to defending slavery as 
a ‘paternalistic’ institution, and a ‘positive good’, 
even using biblical references in their arguments. 
In reality, slavery in the South was the driving 
force of the region's economy. Plantation owners, 
particularly in the cotton fields, relied heavily upon 
slave labour. It wasn't going to be given up easily. 
After the war with Mexico ended in 1848, the 


borders of the American Republic became finalised. 


Expansion into the new territories to the west 
began, but disputes about whether they should 
become free or slave states were fierce, and at 
times violent. Various compromises and short-term 
fixes gave some stability, but the ultimate problem 


was crystallised by a speech on 16 June 1858 in 
Springfield, Illinois. It was given by the newly 
formed Republican Party's candidate for the Illinois 
Senate seat. He argued: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this government 
cannot endure permanently, half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I 
do not expect this house to fall. But I do expect 
it will cease to be divided.’ The candidate's name 
was Abraham Lincoln. Born in 1809 to a poor 
Kentucky farming family, Lincoln was raised in 
a single-room log cabin. With minimal formal 
education, he virtually taught himself, later earning 
a living through various manual jobs. After the 
family moved to Illinois, he applied his mind to 
learning the law, eventually passing the bar exam 
in 1836. Lincoln made a success of his profession 
to earn a good living. He married Mary Todd, the 
daughter of a wealthy Kentucky slaveholder, in 
1846 and later served a single term in the House 
of Representatives as a Whig party member. The 
Whigs, though, were a waning political force. A 
new grouping, the Republicans, which opposed the 
extension of slavery to the newer states, appealed Ps 
to Lincoln. He joined them in 1856. Within two b 
years, he was selected as the Republican Party's .- 
Illinois nomination for the US Senate. 

Lincoln's opponent was the sitting US senator 
of the Democrat Party Stephen Douglas. The pair 
contested seven debates, which were extensively 
reported in newspapers across the country. 
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Lincoln's closely argued proposition of prohibiting 
the extension of slavery in the new territories 
frequently forced Douglas on to the back foot. 
Despite that, Douglas prevailed when the state 
legislature (which at that time elected US senators) 
voted 54-46 in the Democrat's favour. However, 
the positions Douglas had adopted in countering 
Lincoln's arguments angered his party's members 
in the Southern States, which later proved costly. 
In contrast, despite losing the Senate race, 
Lincoln won widespread acclaim as an eloquent 
debater for Republican values. When his party 
sought a candidate to run for president in 1860, it 
turned to the poor farmer's boy from Kentucky. 
The belief was that as a moderate candidate, 
Lincoln could win in Pennsylvania and the Mid- 
west States. He was not an abolitionist, like some 
more radical members of his party, and he pledged 
not to interfere with slavery in the Southern 
States. Indeed, he felt the Constitution prohibited 
any attempt to do so. Yet he had always been 
against slavery, labelling it wrong both morally 
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“When I hear anyone arguing for slavery, I feel a 
strong impulse to see it tried on him personally" 


Statement to an Indiana regiment passing through Washington, 1865 


and politically. His fervent hope was that it would 
become extinct over time as states moved to reject 
it. Crucially, however, he was firm in his opposition 
to allowing it to spread to the new territories. 

Meanwhile, as if seeking to test the view that ‘a 
house divided cannot stand’, the Democrats split 
into North and South when choosing a presidential 
candidate. Those in the North championed 
Lincoln's Senate adversary Stephen Douglas. 
Democrats in the South, though, remained hostile 
to him. Hardening their position, they selected then 
current vice-president John Breckinridge, a staunch 
pro-slavery man, to also stand. 


With slightly less than 40 per cent of the national 
vote, Lincoln garnered enough state electoral votes 
to become the Union's 16th president. Yet in the 
Southern States, where his name often didn’t even 
appear on the ballot paper, hardly anyone voted 
for him. Fuelled by a sense of unfairness, within 
days of Lincoln's victory South Carolina organised 
a secession convention. On 20 December 1860, the 
state left the Union. 

Before the new president's inauguration on 4 
March 1861, the states Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas also seceded. The 
seven declared themselves a new nation called 


The Confederate States of America. It even had a 
president in place, Jefferson Davis, before Lincoln 
had actually taken office. 

Yet when he did, the 16th president's 
inauguration speech set out very clearly what was 
at stake. “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war," he cautioned. Lincoln stated 
unequivocally that his government would not 
orchestrate an invasion of the Confederacy, but if 
Union outposts in it came under attack, he was 
duty bound as president to act in their defence. 
“You can have no conflict,” the speech continued, 
“without yourselves being the aggressors.” And 
so they proved to be at Fort Sumter. Perhaps 
inevitably, then, war it was. 

Four more states - Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina and Tennessee - quickly joined the other 
rebels, making it 11 against the Union's 23. The act 
of firing upon the flag was seen as treasonous, even 
by Lincoln's Democrat adversaries like Douglas, 
and after the fall of Old Glory at Fort Sumter, the 


North now had a reason to go to war. Its aim was 
to put an end to secession and save the Union. The 
South's objective was far simpler: it merely needed 
to survive. 

The Confederacy was suffering from a much 
smaller population and was massively weaker in 
terms of industrial power and financial resources. 
Taken together, these factors pointed to a war that 
was going to be a long struggle. Both sides needed 
to call on large numbers of volunteers to form their 
armies. Leading them were officers from the pre- 
war US Army Military Academy at West Point. A 
significant number of the more able were from the 
South, and many resigned their commissions in 
order to fight for the Confederate cause. 

This presented Lincoln with a problem. His 
general-in-chief, Winfield Scott, was a 75-year-old 
veteran on the verge of retirement, and there was 
no obvious successor. One contender was Brigadier 
General Irwin McDowell, who led the Union army 
in the war's earliest major clash, the First Battle of 
Bull Run in Virginia. To begin with, this confusing 
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conflict between two virtually new armies of 
limited training appeared to be going McDowell's 
way, but stubborn Confederate resistance turned it 
into a humiliating Union defeat. 

With McDowell's star waning, General George 
McClellan was promoted to general-in-chief when 
Scott retired. Arrogant and ambitious, McClellan 
clashed with his political superiors in Washington, 
and while he trained the army well through 
the winter, he didn't deliver decisive battlefield 
victories. McClellan's tactical caution was in stark 
contrast to the aggressive instincts of Confederate 
commanders like Robert E Lee. 

When the pair clashed at the Battle of Antietam 
in September 1862, McClellan's force outnumbered 
Lee's by almost two to one. In ferocious combat 
- in terms of casualties, it was the costliest day of 
fighting in American history - the Confederates 
were driven back to Virginia, but Lincoln was 
left frustrated that the retreating army was not 
vigorously pursued. He sacked McClellan two 
months later. 













Message toCongress, 1862 


‘In giving freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom to the free" 


Conflicts with his generals were a feature of 
Lincoln's early years in the White House. With war 
imminent, he had read up voraciously on military 
theory. He sought to be an involved commander- 
in-chief, going far beyond visits to troops and 
military hospitals to raise the moral - which he 
did many times - to advocating strategy on how 
the war should be fought. Initially, this came in 
the form of his Memorandum on Military Policy, 
which he wrote in the wake of the First Battle of 
Bull Run debacle. By January 1862, the president 
was articulating how the land war could be won: 
by using the Union's superior numbers to attack 
simultaneously across a broad number of fronts, 
forcing breakthroughs when the enemy moved 
forces to secure pressure points, and at the same 
time engaging and defeating the enemy armies 
wherever possible rather than trying to occupy or 
capture specific places. Lincoln's difficulty was in 
finding generals who thought like he did. 

Still, Antietam was claimed as a Union victory, 
and following it, Lincoln seized the opportunity 
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to confront the issue of slavery. At war's onset, he 
had maintained its purpose was to save the Union 
and pledged to leave the institution of slavery 
unaffected in the Southern States. Lincoln believed 
he wasn't able to challenge state-sanctioned 
servitude under the Constitution, which kept the 
important border slave states of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Delaware loyal to the Union. 

However, as the war unfolded, slavery's effects 
couldn't be ignored, as they were damaging the 
Union campaign. Slaves were used to construct 
defences for the Confederate armies, while slave 
work on farms and plantations kept the South's 
economy going, allowing more of the white 
population to fight. Determined to affect the 
balance of the war, Lincoln issued the Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation in September 1862. 

The timing had to be right. Lincoln himself 
had already been forced to quash military decree 
emancipations made by several Union generals, 
because he believed only the president, through 
constitutionally sanctioned war powers, could 
enforce emancipation. He was also anxious about 
public opinion, fearing that if he moved too soon, 
not enough people in the North would support 
him, or that he might lose those important border 
states. It was knife-edge politics, but Lincoln 
judged that, just five days after the Union victory 
at Antietam, the time was right to press home the 
advantage and further undermine the Confederate 
war effort with the Proclamation. 

The document offered terms for the rebel states 
to return to the Union provided they agreed to 
begin arrangements to end slavery, but if they failed 
to do so by 1 January 1863, all slaves in those states 


a 


would be set free forever. As such a move would 
harm the Confederacy, the president argued it was 
a legitimate war measure that was both necessary 
and just. When, as anticipated, the rebel states 
ignored the Preliminary Proclamation, Lincoln was 
able to issue the Final Proclamation on the first day 
of 1863. "I never in my life felt more certain that I 
am doing right than I do in signing this paper,” he 
said on putting his name to the document. He was 
sure, and there was considerable hope in the Union 
that it would hasten the end of the conflict. 

The Emancipation Proclamation also had two 
other important effects. First, it brought a moral 
dimension to the war. Always an opponent of 
slavery on grounds of morality, Lincoln had now 
shifted the aim of the war from being not just 
about preserving the Union, but to setting people 
free. While personally important to Lincoln, this 
was also vital internationally, as the Confederacy 
had hoped to secure support from Europe. Yet 
France and the British Empire, where slavery had 
been outlawed since 1833, could not legitimately be 
seen to support a slave-holding republic against a 
nation embarked on setting slaves free. 

Second, the Proclamation allowed for freedmen 
to enlist in the Union army. This, coupled with a 
surge of African-American volunteers already free 
in the North, offered a timely and welcome boost 
in manpower. It paved the way for the United 
States Colored Troops, which became a significant 
component of the Union armies. 

However, the Proclamation only freed slaves in 
the states still outside the Union. To go further, 
Lincoln needed the affirmation of a second election 
victory, but in the first half of 1864, that didn’t seem 
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Lincoln’s Civil War 


* UNION GENERALS « 


Identifying the right man to command Union forces on the ground and fight the 
campaign he envisaged proved challenging and frustrating for the president 
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was promoted to major 
Pcie Reig 
routed at Shiloh but 
retrieved the situation, 
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took charge of all Union 

forces, confronting and finally 

defeating Lee in Virginia. 
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only days before, 

Meade defeated Lee at 
Gettysburg, yet he was 
“@ heavily criticised for not 
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he led the Army of the 
Potomac successfully in 
later campaigns, later earning 
the rank of major general. 
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Hooker revitalised the 
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prior to his appointment 
when he was dubbed 
Vv ‘Fighting Joe’, he endured 
a chequered career in 
battle afterwards, and 
never fully recovered from 
heavy defeat and retreat 
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Although he reorganised 
the Union army, turning 
volunteers into an 
efficient force, McClellan 
was cripplingly cautious 
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to exploit advantages 
frustrated Lincoln, who lost 
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command in November 1862. 
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WILLIAM 
SHERMAN 
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; | Sherman was promoted 
ac to brigadier general after 
<— the First Battle of Bull 
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y being reinstated, he then 
led the capture of Atlanta. 
” He waged ‘total war’ through 
am Georgia and the Carolinas. 
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) Aged 75 as the conflict 
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ag NS unable to take field 
command, nevertheless 
2 he devised the strategy 
A Py of blockading the 
Ps South's ports and raiding 
down the Mississippi. 
Although rejected, the North 
ad triumphed using similar tactics. 
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replaced McClellan, 
Burnside attacked 
Leyte my CoN 
at Fredericksburg. 
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General Longstreet in 
s Tennessee, but failed badly 
again at the Battle of Crater. 


And one that got away... 
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Lee declined the 
command of Union forces 
in April 1861, claiming he 
was unable to fight fellow 
Virginians. Becoming a 
Confederate General, Lee 
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Confederate forces. 
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aC eg etrdis The crucial clashes of the American Civil War ranged from almost 


inconsequential skirmishes to the bloody slaughter that was Gettysburg 
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LINCOLN’'S 
& VIRTUES 


VIRTUES 


Arch politician 

Aided by stunning speech-making, Lincoln was as 
skilled a political operator as there has ever been. 
His genius lay in courting different opinions, often 
at odds with his own, then setting a course, and 
Yt TaUaae MOMs iC AU een aM 


Forbearance 

President Lincoln set off along a difficult, painful 
path with an iron resolve. He faced criticism and 
scorn from many quarters but he did not waver, 
believing the cause of protecting the Union was a 
duty he had to accomplish. 


A hands-on leader 

From strategic planning to appointing or dismissing 
generals, Lincoln was an active, interventionist 
Eee eM LG a Une 
Furthermore, he was also equally busy in attending 
units of active soldiers to raise moral, or visiting the 
wounded in hospitals. 


Honesty 

Acquiring the moniker ‘Honest Abe’ from his 
days as a young storekeeper, it stuck with Lincoln 
through his career as a lawyer and later in the White 
House. His integrity informed both friend and foe 
alike exactly where they stood with him. 


Humour 

There was a lighter side to Lincoln. He told stories, 
yarns, jokes and anecdotes throughout his life to 
Tame) (=a Cel neem COO Mala el mele aCe 
and sometimes just to lighten the mood in cabinet 
before facing up to important decisions. 
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George Bush Senior's remark was about his inability 
to articulate ideas to shape the nation. Lincoln, by 
his own words, was similarly inhibited when he 
wrote: “I claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled me.” 


Race and colonisation 

For far too long, Lincoln clung stubbornly to 
his political hero Henry Clay's views on racial 
Cyto Tele eam Ree) elute tae ar) eM Un lea 
of vision contributed, but for such a practical 
politician, it was an extraordinarily impractical 
solution to support. 
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Lincoln exercised unprecedented executive power 
at the onset of the war, including suspending 
habeas corpus and shutting down opposition 
newspapers. His measures drew criticism not only 
from opponents but also some supporters, who 
feared he had exceeded his authority. 
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Warned of assassination plots against him, Lincoln 
shunned the use of bodyguards. He frequently rode 
alone at night, and was shot in August 1864. He 
escaped injury, though his stovepipe hat was later 
found holed by a musket ball. 


Remoteness 

For a man capable of working with politicians of 
many different views, Lincoln made few close 
friends. He allowed people to get only so close, 
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A depiction of the confused fighting 
at the First Battle of Bull Run, the first 
large-scale confrontation of the war 
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LINCOLN’S 
‘LAST SPEECH: 














Washington and Lincoln. One made the nation 
and the other saved it. For me, Lincoln is 
the greatest president not only for what he 
did - defend democracy, preserve the Union, 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation and lay 
the foundations for a modernising, industrial 
USA - but also for the qualities of leadership 
he exhibited. Lincoln was patient, deliberate, a 

| shrewd judge of character, and most important 
of all willing to change his mind over time. “The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present,” he declared. With actions and 
words that continue to inspire, he led the nation 
through war to peace and set the framework for 
a “new birth of freedom.” Over 150 years after his t 
death, his legacy continues to bear fruit. : 




























likely. The war was costing so many lives on both 
sides that Republican radicals felt the president had 
mismanaged the conflict and were lobbying for a 
different candidate, while rebel state armies were 
proving stubbornly resistant. A small Confederate 
force led by General Jubal Early even launched 
an audacious attack on Washington, DC in 
July. They got close and caused panic in 
the capital. Lincoln sought to quell it 
by being a visible presence, facing 
down the crisis with visits to 
fortifications on the edge of the 
city. Observing some skirmishing 
from the parapet of Fort Stevens, 
he came under sniper fire until 
extolled to climb down, earning 
the distinction of the only 
wartime commander-in-chief to 
be directly shot at by the enemy. 

By that time, though, Lincoln had 
a general-in-chief he could rely on 
after he appointed Ulysses S Grant 
earlier in the year. Union strength finally began 
to show with crucial successes in August and 
September, turning the election tide in Lincoln's 
favour. He faced his sacked general, McClellan, for 
the Democrats, who were still split between those 
wanting a swift peace and pro-war moderates like 


McClellan himself. Lincoln triumphed emphatically. 


A major policy plank of the Republican Party's 
re-election campaign was to amend the 
Constitution to permanently ban slavery across the 
country. Vindicated by his election victory, Lincoln 
moved swiftly to bring the Thirteenth Amendment 
into being. It took skilled political manoeuvring but 
Lincoln convinced the outgoing 38th Congress to 
give it bipartisan support, and the amendment was 
passed on 31 January 1865. 

Unquestionably, however, Lincoln also wrestled 
with the issue of what effect freeing millions 
of black people would have on race relations in 
the nation. Part of his Preliminary Proclamation 
referred to voluntary colonisation abroad for 
those set free. This was dropped from the Final 
Proclamation, and Lincoln never spoke publicly 
about the issue again, leaving historians to debate 
his motives. Some suggest coupling freeing 
slaves with colonisation was a ploy to help sell 
emancipation to doubters. Others argue that, 
given Union ranks were set to be swelled by black 
recruits, he changed his view on the issue. 

Both opinions essentially give the president 
a pass on the colonisation policy, but recent 
evidence has come to light suggesting he 
never fully abandoned it. In Colonisation After 
Emancipation: Lincoln And The Movement For 
Black Resettlement, authors Phillip Magness and 
Sebastian Page have discovered evidence that the 
president was still attempting to make colonisation 
arrangements long after the Final Proclamation. 
Their research reveals that in addition to the 
colonies he hoped to set up in Panama, Haiti and 
Liberia, he was in discussions with the British 
government to find further suitable lands in the 
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child soldiers of the war 


Lincoln’s Civil War 


West Indies. They suggest that Lincoln was actively 
pursuing the policy far longer than has previously 
been acknowledged, potentially into 1865. 
The idea of voluntary colonisation took shape 
in 1816 with the formation of the American 
Colonisation Society. Bluntly, the view was that as 
slaves had been stolen from abroad, once 
emancipated they should be humanely 
» returned abroad. One of the society's 
\ founders was Henry Clay, leader 
of the Whig party and a political 
hero of Lincoln's. Clay's views 
profoundly influenced the 
president's ideas, apparently to 
the extent that on the issue of 
colonisation, he appears never to 
have fully revised them. In his 
defence, even the best of men are 
not immune from alighting upon 


what a post-civil war, post-slavery 
USA would look like. Lincoln, seeking 
to avoid extensive racial disharmony and 
searching for a way forward, thought consented 
colonisation might offer a solution. While a 
miscalculated, impractical and embarrassingly 
paternalistic solution in hindsight, everything else 
we know about him tells us he wouldn't have 
suggested it through malice. As events transpired, 
Lincoln never got to see post-civil war USA himself. 
Grant's tactics of attacking across a wide front 
created advances deep into Confederate territory. 
Once Atlanta fell to General Sherman in September 
1864, he pushed on to the coast, slicing Georgia 
in two. The following April, after a nine-month 
campaign, Grant's army pierced Lee's resistance at 
Petersburg. The Confederate capital of Richmond 
fell soon after. His troops exhausted and heavily 
outnumbered, Lee had no option but to surrender 
on 9 April 1865. Five nights later, Lincoln visited 
Ford Theatre in Washington, where Confederate 
sympathiser John Wilkes Booth assassinated him 
with a single bullet to the head. By June, the last 
unit of Confederate troops had lain down their 
arms. The civil war was over, though the president 
who felt compelled to fight it was not alive to 
construct its peace. 


“The probabilitythat 
we may fail in the 
struggle ought not to 
deter us from us from 
the support of a cause 
we believe to be just; it 
Shall not deter me" 


Speech to sub-committee, 1839 


the wrong answer, and nobody knew 
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Abraham Lincoln 


THE PROCLAMATION OF 
EMANCIPATION IS ISSUED 


Issued by President Abraham Lincoln after three years of bloody civil war, the 
Emancipation Proclamation liberates slaves in the Confederate States. While the act itself 
is limited in that it doesn’t outlaw slavery, nor make liberated slaves citizens, it proves to 
be a turning point. The Proclamation allows black men into the army and navy. By the 
war's end, nearly 200,000 black men will have fought for freedom. 
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the Unitech States of Ameviva. 


ayy 
AUWCLEAB, Gn the Swonty-Second day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty=twe, a Proclamation was 


tssued by the President of the United States, containing, among other things the following, t wit ; 

“Shat on the first day of Sanuary, in the year of our Gord one thousand eight hundred and sizty-three, all persons held as Slaves within any State 
or designated part of a State, the people wherecf shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforth, and FOREVER FREE, 
and the EX¥OUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, including the military and naval authorities thereof, WIA, RECOGNIZE AND MAINTAIN 
THE FREEDOM of such persons, and will do no act or aets to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom, 

” Shat the Executive will, on the first day of fanuary aferesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts of States if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shail then be in rebellion against the United States, and the fact that any State, or the people thereof shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the Congress of the United States by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State shall have 
participated, shall, in the absence of strong counte railing testimony be deemed conclusive evidence that such State and the people thereof are not then in 


rebellion against the United States.’ 


How, therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINC( LN, Presmwent or me Un Srares, dy virtue of the power in me vested as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navn of the United States in time of actual armed Rebellion against the autherity and government of the United 
States, and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppressing said Zebellion, do, on this first day of January, in the year of cur Lord one thousand eight 
Jundred and sirty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaim for the full period of one hunired days from the day of the first 
abovexmentioned order, and designate, as the States and parts of States wherein the people thereof respectively are this day in rebellion against the United 
States, the following, to wit: ARKANSAS, xas, Lovistana (cacept the Parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Sefferson, &t. Jolin, St. Charles, St. fames, 
Shscension, Stssumption, Jerre Bonne, La Fourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the City of Orleans), Mississrpp1, ALABAMA, F'Lorma, 
Grorera, Sourn Canotrya, Nort Carontna, AND Virarnta (except the fortyxcight counties designated as West Virginia, and also the ce unties of 
Berkeley, Sdecomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Sdnn, and Heorfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted 


parts are for the present left precisely as if this Proclamation were not assued. 


Chud by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, $ do order and declare that NUL PERSONS HELD AS SLAVES within said designated States and 
parts of States sn¥, AND WeNCEFoRWARD SHALL BE FREE! and that the Executive Government of the United States, including the AMlilitary 


and Naval Authorities thereof, will RECOGNIZE AND MAINTAIN THE FREEDOM ¢f said persons, 


Cad F hereby enjoin upon the people so declared ta be free, to abstain from all violence, UNLESS IN NECESSARY SELF-DEFENCE, and JI recommend 


to them that in all cases, when allowed, they LABOR FAITHFULLY FOR REASONABLE WAGES. 


Cbd F further declare and make known that such persons of cwitable condition will be received into the armed. service of the United States, wo garrison 


Sorts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in sard service. 
Chad upon this act, SINCERELY BELIEVED TO BE AN ACT OF JUSTICE, warranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, F invoke the considerate 
Judgment of mankind, and the gracious faver of Ausiaury Gop. 


Sun testimony whan F have hereunto set my name, and enwsed the seal of the United Sates to be afjeaed. 


[u. 8.] 


Dine at the Crrx oF WASUINGTON, ths fast day of January, in the yao of ous Lard one thowsand eight feandud and atythies, and of the Fine 
pronilaree of the United Sates the vighryrseventh 


By the President. 


Jith— Dawe. 


Secretary of State. 
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Walin, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by It. A. DIMMICK, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 
W. ROBERTS, Det. a © A ALVORD, Pamrem, 
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13™* AMENDMENT IS PASSED 


31 January 1865 


The Civil War had left America broken and battered. The issue of slavery, though, was still going 
strong - while many had been freed by President Lincoln's 1863 Emancipation Proclamation, 
there was always the risk that the South might try to reclaim their slaves if their post-war status 
was not clearly defined. In January 1865, crowds celebrated in the House of Representatives 
after Congress passed the 13th Amendment outlawing slavery. However, it was only adopted 

in December 1865 after a long, drawn-out battle in Congress. The amendment reads: “Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punishment for a crime, shall exist within the United 
States". Getting this through government was a great achievement, and abolitionists heralded 

a bright new era. But racism in the United States continued, and Lincoln’s hard work would 
arguably cost him his life. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN ASSASSINATED 


14 April 1865 


The life of controversial president Abraham Lincoln was cut dramatically short as he watched 
Our American Cousin at the Ford's Theatre, Washington, DC. Lincoln was affiliated with the anti- 
slavery movement and his Union had won the Civil War, but at great cost to the country. 
Struggling stage actor John Wilkes Booth opposed Lincoln, and hated his policy of emancipating 
slaves. As part of a wider Confederate conspiracy to kill leading United States figures and restart 
the Civil War, Booth was tasked with killing Lincoln. He ambushed the president while he was 

in his theatre box, shooting him in the head. Lincoln died early the next morning, but his legacy 
lived on. The South stayed a part of the Union, and African Americans remained free. 
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Expansion of the Western Frontier 


EXPANSION OF THE WESTERN FRONTIER 
ices 


Ever since its germination, the US had been a ‘frontier society’ - a young nation, with sketchy 
borders defined either by impenetrable nature or by warlike Native Americans, defending their 
way of life. The tough, hardened mindset that accompanied this lifestyle had become part of the 


American psyche, but as the frontier expanded, it would have to end - ultimately at the Pacific 
Coast. The 1890 census, undertaken in the presidency of Benjamin Harrison, revealed that the US 
no longer had any frontier to speak of. White settlers had made it all the way to the Pacific Coast, 
and Native Americans had been decimated. It proved that ‘Manifest Destiny’ - the belief that the 
United States was destined by God to expand across the whole North American continent - had 
been accomplished, and all the US could do now was grow into the vast land it occupied. 
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US ENTERS WORLD WARI 


6 April 1917 
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While Europe burned under artillery fire and drowned in blood at the Somme, the US watched 
from a distance. World War I, a conflict that partly stemmed from rivalling territorial ambitions 
and tensions between royal families, represented everything about Europe that the US reviled 
- aristocracy, greed and corruption. However, it could not escape the bloodshed forever. After 
the civilian ship Lusitania was sunk by a German torpedo while it was carrying more than 

100 Americans, the public put pressure on President Woodrow Wilson to take action against 
Germany. This, coupled with the discovery that Germany planned to ally with Mexico to take US 
territory, meant that entry into the war was unavoidable. The US Army landed in France soon 
after Woodrow Wilson made his declaration of war speech to Congress. 
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Herbert Hoover 


HOOVER AND THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


29 October 1929 


The Wall Street Crash had changed America. Once riding high in the finance market, the majority 
of the country was now faced with the ugly side of capitalism. Homelessness and unemployment 
was at a record high - shanty towns, cruelly nicknamed ‘Hoovervilles’ after the president who 
many believed had failed the nation, began to appear in major US cities, such as this one in 
Seattle. While President Herbert Hoover pitied the poor, he refused to give aid directly to them 
for fear it was too similar to socialism. Out west, meanwhile, farmers impacted by a poor market 
and adverse weather conditions saw their livelihoods crumble. Many migrated to California to get 
jobs picking fruit, but the journey was arduous, and often people did not survive. 





Hoower and the Great Depression 
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THE ‘NEW DEAL’ 


4 March 1933 


The Depression-era US was a grim place to be, and at times it seemed as if there was no way 
out. But after Herbert Hoover left office in 1933, Franklin Delano Roosevelt came into the White 
House on the back of a campaign trail where he championed a radical set of ideas to alleviate 
the recession. In his first 100 days as president, he enacted a series of laws designed to improve 
the economy and help the people. Temporary jobs were given out, as was financial aid to those 
in dire need of it. Public works programmes sprung up as a way to generate both employment 
and revenue, such as road building and forest maintenance. While many companies at the time 
resented such interference, the New Deal left a profound mark on the American workforce. 
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~~ Roosevelt campa 


In an unprecedented move, President Franklin D Roosevelt, who had already served two terms 
— traditionally considered the maximum — announces that he will be running for a third term 
in office. Public reception is widely mixed. His opposition, Wendell Willkie of the Republicans, 
claims that Roosevelt is a dictator and tyrant who refuses to let go of power, comparing him to 
Hitler and Mussolini. Ultimately, Roosevelt wins a landslide victory. 
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THE ‘DAY OF INFAMY’ 


8 December 1941 


The day after Japan had attacked the US at Pearl Harbor, the nation once again found itself 
reluctantly drawn into a global war. President Roosevelt addressed both the House and the 
Senate, telling them that while relations between the two Pacific nations had once been positive, 
now was the time to act against their aggressors, because US interests were in peril. “Japan 

has, therefore, undertaken a surprise offensive extending throughout the Pacific area,” he said. 
Claiming that he had the bulk of public opinion behind him, Roosevelt went on to assure the 
government that “the American people in their righteous might will win through to absolute 
victory”. War was officially declared on Japan half an hour after Roosevelt's speech. 














ROOSEVELT AT YALTA 
4-11 February 1945 


The Yalta Conference was one of the major ‘Big Three’ wartime conferences that took place 
during World War II. At Yalta, located in Crimea, Soviet Union, the three heads of state of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, met to discuss the issue of post-war 
peace as it became clear that the end of the war was approaching. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and Joseph Stalin represented the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union respectively, 
while President Franklin D Roosevelt (pictured here in the middle) represented the United States. 
The president's health had been declining for some time and he appeared frail at Yalta - he died 
just two months later, five months before the end of the war. 
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I Like Ike 














ILIKE IKE 





Thanks to a draft campaign, Dwight D Eisenhower was persuaded to run for president in the 
1952 presidential election, after previous bids to draw him into politics failed. As a five-star army 
general remembered for his leadership during World War II, Eisenhower was popular among the 
American public, leading to various attempts to convince him to run for the presidency. Even 
President Harry S Truman tried to persuade him to run as a candidate for the Democratic party, 
although Eisenhower soon admitted that he was a supporter of the Republicans. His simple 
campaign slogan, ‘I like Ike’, referred to his nickname and was immensely popular. Eisenhower 
eventually won the election in a landslide victory - becoming the first elected Republican 
president since 1928. 
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EISENHOWER’'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 
17 January 1961 


In his final public speech, Eisenhower said farewell to the nation as his second and final term 

as president of the United States drew to a close. Among the many issues he discussed was 

his concern about planning for the future, as well as the problems of massive spending, in 
particular deficit spending. However, Eisenhower's speech was most famous for the warning he 
issued about the increasing power of the “military-industrial complex.” It was a term he coined 
to describe the co-operative relationship formed between the military and defence industry to 
lobby for increased spending on the nation’s military programmes. Almost 60 years after this 
famous speech, with the US spending more on national security year on year, many believe that 
Eisenhower's fears have come true, however the term does also encompass agencies like NASA. 
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13 DAYS OF 
ARMAGEDDON 


At the height of the Cold War, Cuba 
became the centre of a deadly face-off 
between the United States and the USSR 
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n October 1962 the world almost 
ended. At the height of the Cold 
: War, the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union found 
. themselves in a tense standoff 
over Russian medium and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles being stockpiled in bases in the 
rebellious Republic of Cuba. 

Over a terrifying 13 days, the two global 
superpowers came to the brink of nuclear war, 
with their mutually assured destruction looking 
alarmingly possible. To the Russians, this dark 
chapter of their history is referred to as the 
Caribbean Crisis. To the Cubans, it's known as 
the October Crisis. But to the United States and 
much of the rest of the world, the words ‘the 
Cuban Missile Crisis’ are those that invoke that 
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particular chill of almost unimaginable horror 
only narrowly averted. 

By the time of the Crisis, the United States 
and Russia had been engaged in their Cold 
War for almost 20 years since the end of World 
War II - some trace it back even further to 
World War I. Not a conflict in the usual sense, 
it had mostly been an affair played out through 
espionage rather than military force, although 
the superpowers had each involved themselves 
in regional wars in China, Greece and Korea. 
After 1945, the single-party Marxist-Leninist 
Soviet State found itself in complete ideological 
opposition to the States’ ‘free’ capitalist society, 
consolidating its control over the Eastern 
Bloc, while the United States tried to contain 
it through international initiatives like NATO. 


13 days of Armageddon 


Having wrestled for control and influence in 
Latin America and the decolonising states of 
Africa, the Middle East and Southeast Asia in 
the intervening years, events between the two 
opponents finally came to a long-threatened 
head in Cuba. 

The immediate roots of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis lay in Cuba's regime change of 1959: 
a revolution that ousted incumbent dictator 
Fulgencio Batista and installed the communist 
commander-in-chief of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Army, Fidel Castro, as prime minister and later 
president. As supporters of Batista and other 
Latin American dictators, the US government 
suddenly found itself on the receiving end of 
harsh criticism from Castro when he opened 
diplomatic relations with them. Their response 
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was a failed attempt to assassinate Castro, after 
which he demanded the complete withdrawal 
of the US military from Guantanamo Bay. They 
refused and remain there; for years it was the 
only US military base in a country it didn't 
officially recognise. 

Castro travelled to the US in the spring of 1959 
to meet with President Dwight D Eisenhower, 
but was snubbed by him and met only by Vice 
President Richard Nixon. Their meeting did 
not go well, and Castro further alienated the 
US when he announced to the United Nations 
that Cuba would maintain a neutral position in 
the fractious relationship between the USA and 
the USSR. Subsequent policies redistributing 
Cuba's wealth were predictably unpopular 
with Americans, who owned land there and 


7} A Soviet nuclear missile being displayed | 
in the Red Square in Moscow 
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in fighting the Bay of 


Pigs invasion 


These demonstrators 
were part of the 
“Women strike for 
peace’ movement 
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13 days of Armageddon 


THE BAY 
OF PIGS 


TIMELINE OF EVENTS 


were seeing it removed from them at rates of 
compensation they were unhappy with. The CIA 
launched another failed assassination attempt 
against Castro, and the US military began 
launching secret bombing raids against Cuban 
sugar facilities in October 1959, targeting one of 
its most lucrative exports. AMerican attacks on 
Cuban oil refineries and civilian targets 
in Havana followed, all of which the 
US officially denied. 

Castro signed a trade deal 
with Soviet Deputy Prime 
Minister Anastas Mikoyan 
in February 1960, hoping 
it would gain him more 
leverage in the US. The 
opposite was true, and 
Eisenhower, pushed to the 
limits of his patience with the 
upstart Cuba, ordered the CIA to 
overthrow the Republic. Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev publicly came out in support 
of Cuba; America launched yet another three 
failed Castro assassination attempts, one of 
them involving the Mafia; and by April of 
1961, America had both imposed full trade 
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The US mounts diversionary activities around other 
Cuban locations, to disguise its true intentions. These 
include the ‘Phony War’ of 16 April, around Baracoa 

and Guantanamo. Cuban revolutionary military forces 
scramble to meet their US attackers, putting up more of 
a fight than the US expects. 


1,400 US troops, four transport ships and a fleet of 
smaller fibreglass boats enter the Bay of Pigs. Cuba 
responds with fighter jets and bombers. US paratroopers 
are dropped onto the island, but land in a swamp and 
lose all their equipment. Osvaldo Ramirez, leader of 

the Cuban resistance against Castro, is captured and 
summarily executed by Castro's supporters. 


Cuban troops, tanks and militia force the invaders and 
resistance to retreat in several areas. CIA pilots in B-26 
bomber planes use bombs, napalm and rockets against 
Cuban targets, causing civilian casualties alongside their 
intended police and military victims. 


Four US airmen are killed when Cuban forces mount 

a spirited defence against another CIA air attack. 
Anti-Castro forces on the ground, with their air support 
lost and ammunition steadily running out, are forced to 
retreat in the face of a Cuban onslaught and have to be 
evacuated. The US withdraws from the invasion. 


J ney 
US destroyers search for survivors along the Cuban coast 
while intelligence-gathering flights continue. Hundreds of 
executions take place in Cuba as retaliation against the 
opposition, and Castro gloats over his prisoners of war. 
He offers the US a deal to exchange them for tractors. 
They eventually get food and medicine instead. 


and economic sanctions against Cuba and 
undertaken a covert attempted invasion. The 
newly elected president, John F Kennedy, 
continued to deny any such activity, but by 
now the American press were on the case and 
the word was out. Khrushchev warned that the 
Soviets would intervene against any aggression 
from the US toward Cuba, and the 
US, after the death of 200 of its 
soldiers and the loss of a further 
thousand as prisoners of war 
in the Bay of Pigs debacle, 
was forced to call off its 
incursion. Kennedy and 
his government had been 
thoroughly humiliated. 
Beginning to see Kennedy 
as weak, Khrushchev and the 
Soviets used the lull to seize 
an opportunity. In August of 1962, 
reports began reaching the US from 
Cuba that Soviet trucks loaded with suspicious 
equipment had been seen on the island. As 
retaliation for the US installing its own nuclear 
missiles close to the USSR, Russia was doing 
the same in the Caribbean. A sizeable arsenal 
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By 25 October, Kennedy had written to Khrushchev 
promising full-scale conflict if the Soviets didn't 
remove their missiles 


THE LONGEST 13 DAYS IN HISTORY 3:22c22c27'92 
events of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
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Kennedy informs UK PM 
Harold MacMillan of the 
ongoing crisis and writes to 
Khrushchev. In the letter, 
Kennedy writes: “Not you or 
any other sane man would 
|...] deliberately plunge the 
world into war which no 
country could win.” He also 
makes a public address on 
US television. 
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The US ‘quarantine’ 
ships move into place 
around Cuba, while 
Soviet submarines lurk 
nearby. Kennedy asks 
Khrushchev to prevent 
any Russian vessels 
from approaching Cuba. 
Robert Kennedy visits 
the Soviet Embassy 
to meet with their 
ambassador. 
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13 days of Armageddon 


of SS-4 nuclear warheads had been installed on 
the island - capable of reaching the US east coast 
- including the political hub of Washington, 
DC. While initially claiming they were simply 
providing non-nuclear surface-to-air missiles for 
Cuba's defence against its hostile neighbours, 
Khrushchev's real agenda was to gain 
a stronger political foothold both 
against the US and its allies in 
Britain and Europe. 

Kennedy's response was 
to set up EXCOMM - the 
Executive Committee of the 
National Security Council - 
which suggested six options. 
Doing nothing was obviously 
impossible, but diplomacy was 
already not working; threatening 
Castro generally achieved the 
opposite of the desired effect; and 
either war with or the occupation of Cuba was 
an enormous risk. The ultimate decision, then, 
was to blockade the island, although for legal 
reasons (it would be considered an act of war) 
this was sold as a ‘quarantine’ of Cuba. 

At 7pm on 22 October 1962, Kennedy 
announced on US television and radio that this 
‘quarantine’ of Cuba was in effect immediately, 
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THE DECISION 
TO BLOCKADE THE 
ISLAND WAS [FOR 
Pe 
eA 
‘QUARANTINE’ 
OF CUBA 


Adlai Stevenson showing photos 
of nuclear missiles in Cuba to 
the UN Security Council 


stopping the shipment of all offensive military 
equipment to Cuba. 5,000 US troops were 
deployed to the Guantanamo base, along with 
airborne and naval forces. In turn, Castro began 
to mobilise Cuba's forces, and Khrushchev 
declared the quarantine to be a hostile 
manoeuvre, threatening that war with the 
United States was becoming a very 
real possibility if the States didn't 
leave Cuba alone. 
The next day, American 
planes ascertained that 
the Soviets were actually 
performing launch tests on 
their missiles, leading US 
ships to take up position off 
Cuba's coastline, barring any 
ships from getting any nearer to 
the island. By 25 October, Kennedy 
had written to Khrushchev promising 
full-scale conflict if the Soviets didn’t remove 
their missiles from Cuban soil. Khrushchev's 
eventual response on 26 October was to suggest 
a compromise: the USSR would withdraw its 
nuclear arsenal in exchange for a legal assurance 
from the US that it would never invade Cuba 
again, or support any other country attempting 
to do so. 
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Khrushchev responds to Kennedy writes to Castro writes to AUS U-2 plane is Radio Moscow 
Kennedy's letters with Khrushchev urging a Khrushchev urging him shot down over Cuban announces the USSR has 
hostility, complaining the Russian withdrawal from not to back down, even if airspace by Soviet agreed to leave Cuba on 
US is using intimidation. Cuba, and rejects UN it means making a stand missiles, and the pilot the understanding that 
“You are no longer Secretary General U. with catastrophic force. is killed. Meanwhile, the US can never again 
appealing to reason,” Thant's proposal of a But Khrushchev contacts a Russian submarine attempt an invasion, and 
says the Soviet premier. ‘cooling-off period’, as Kennedy to suggest a with a nuclear warhead that US WMDs will be 
“You are threatening that Soviet missiles would solution: the USA's removal aboard is attacked. removed from sites near 
if we do not give in to remain in Cuba. Heated of its own nuclearweapons —_ Robert Kennedy secretly Russia. Castro is furious 
your demands you will debates between the US from Turkey and Italy in meets with the Soviet to learn the news from 
use force.” and the USSR take place exchange for the USSR's ambassador and public radio, 
at the UN. withdrawal from Cuba. cautious terms are 


agreed between them. 







Kennedy was willing to use this as the basis 
for some serious negotiations, but Castro, caught 
in the middle of the standoff, was unconvinced, 
distrustful of Kennedy. He wrote to Khrushchev 
outlining his belief that the US would eventually 
invade Cuba regardless of what had been agreed, 
and giving carte-blanche to the Soviets to remain 
in Cuba with their missiles, as the island's first 
best line of defence and deterrent. “I believe 
the imperialists’ aggressiveness is extremely 
dangerous,” said the Cuban prime minister 
in what's now known as ‘The Armageddon 
Letter’. “If they actually carry out the brutal act 
of invading Cuba in violation of international 
law and morality, that would be the moment to 
eliminate such danger forever through an act 

of clear legitimate defence, however harsh and 
terrible the solution would be." 

On 27 October the confrontation escalated 
alarmingly, when US Air Force Major Rudolf 
Anderson was shot down and killed in his F-102 
fighter when he strayed into Cuban airspace. 
Further US reconnaissance aircraft attempting 
to ascertain the lie of the land were also fired 
upon from the ground, while at practically the 





Where might the Cuban 
missiles have landed? 
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John F Kennedy 


same time, dangerous events were occurring 
beneath the waters of the Caribbean. The US 
naval destroyer USS Beale had tracked down 
he Soviet submarine B-59 and begun dropping 
depth charges on it, scoring several hits. 
However, the Beale's crew didn't know 

he B-59 was carrying a 15-kiloton 
nuclear torpedo. Running out of 


o desperately launching 
heir payload before Captain 
Vasili Arkhipov managed 

to persuade his comrades to 
stand down and surrender. He 
may well have saved the world in 
the process. 

As all this was occurring, Kennedy received 
another letter from Khrushchev offering to 
withdraw his weapons from Cuba if the US 
would do the same in Turkey. The attacks on 
the US planes had not been officially sanctioned 
by the Russians, but had been on the orders of 
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commanders acting independently. The USSR 
seemed dangerously close to losing control of its 
own forces, and if that happened, catastrophic 
consequences might have been on the cards. 

Kennedy replied to Khrushchev accepting 

his terms: pledging the US would never 

again invade Cuba if the Russian 
warheads were removed and, in a 






air and surrounded by ships eR Pe bls private addendum, agreeing to 
hat wouldn't allow it to Be a remove the USA's own missiles 

surface, the B-59's officers CONSULTED, threatening the USSR from 

came horrendously close UO Turkey. Khrushchev revealed 








later that Kennedy also offered 
to remove the US's nuclear 
arsenal from Italy: a symbolic 
gesture only since the Italian 
weapons were obsolete. 
At 9am on 28 October, a message 
from Khrushchev was broadcast on 
Radio Moscow, stating that work at the Russian 
weapon sites in Cuba would cease immediately, 
and that the arsenal would be dismantled and 
returned to the USSR. A relieved Kennedy 
responded immediately, promising to honour the 
agreement and calling Khrushchev’s decision 









TARGET: TORONTO 


The Cuban missiles could have reached 
Toronto, but Canada’s role in the Cold 
War was often slightly different to the 
USA's. Several of its prime ministers 
advocated peacekeeping, diplomacy 
and support for non-NATO allied 
ELLUM Colm ULM OAV gaol Cc) 
intransigent stance. 
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TARGET: 
WASHINGTON, DC 


The political centre of the USA, 
Washington is home to both the 
White House and the Pentagon. 
A new exhibition of documents 
feat aye COM Uo CdR TEL 
opened in the city in 2012. 
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TARGET: FLORIDA 


Troops in South Florida were 
poised for action as the Crisis 
intensified. Local soldier Henry 
Mack recalls these 13 days 

as “the loneliest of his life”, 
primed to launch a nuclear 
missile if any incoming aircraft 
failed to respond properly to a 
challenge. Thankfully, he never 
had to push the button! 
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As an important financial 
and cultural hub, the 
missiles ringing New 

York for its defence at 

one time outnumbered 
Washington’s. But as a site 
a imeem 
the weapons also drew 
protest. In Greenwich 

A TEYe<oele mt om ila nl eee 
the Crisis, Bob Dylan sang 
You're Going To Miss Me 
When I'm Gone. 





13 days of Armageddon 


These Soviet missiles 
were placed in Cuba 
in October 1962 


Kennedy signing the 
Cuba Quarantine 
Proclamation 
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The three leaders state their cases 


“In our discussions 
and exchanges 


> * [...] the one thing 
that has most 
‘ concerned me 
& has been the 
y [A possibility that 


your government 
| would not correctly 
understand the will 
and determination 
of the United States 
in any given situation, since | have not assumed 
that you or any other sane man would, in this 
nuclear age, deliberately plunge the world into 
lm Moa leer emeel inlia melee] 
win and which could only result in catastrophic 
consequences to the whole world.” 
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“You, Mr President, 
are not declaring 

a quarantine, 

acl a li) 
setting forth an 
ultimatum and 
threatening that if 
we do not give in 
to your demands 
you will use force. 
Consider what 

el U E-card 
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to persuade me 

to agree to this! 
[...] You are no 
longer appealing to 


Kennedy meeting with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko on 18 October 1962 
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eliminate this danger forever, in an act of the 
most legitimate self-defence. However harsh and 
terrible the solution, there would be no other.” 





The Soviet freighter Anesov 
leaves Cuba, escorted by a US 3 
Navy plane and destroyer 


EXCOMM meets to discuss 
tactics on 26 October 1962 


“an important and constructive 
contribution to peace.” Castro 
meanwhile, who had not 

been consulted by either 

side, was furious to learn 

the news from the radio. 

The US ‘quarantine’ of Cuba 
didn’t end immediately, with 
aerial reconnaissance continuing 

to monitor whether the Soviets were 
packing up as promised. These missions 

were thankfully uneventful, and the Russian 
missiles and their supporting equipment were 
successfully loaded onto eight ships, leaving 
Cuban waters between 5 and 9 November. 

The blockade officially ended on 20 
November and the USA removed its nuclear 
missiles from Turkey the following April. 

Castro may have been angry, and Soviet- 

Cuban relations significantly cooled, but the 

fact was that his position had been thoroughly 
strengthened by the Crisis. The US couldn't now 
attack Cuba - or Castro personally - without 
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13 days of Armageddon 






breaking the terms of their 
own peace treaty and risking 
the full weight of Russian 
reprisal. In the aftermath 
of the Crisis, the Moscow- 
Washington hotline was set 





political superpowers to facilitate 
easier negotiation should such a 
dire situation ever occur again. Major 
Rudolf Anderson remained the only combatant 
killed during the standoff (although a further 

18 personnel died in crashes and accidents) and 
his body was returned to the States and buried 
in South Carolina with full military honours. 
While Castro was reasonably secure, neither the 
US nor the USSR came out of the Crisis covered 
in glory. Khrushchev remained in power in 

the Soviet Union for two more years, but his 
eventual ousting was directly attributable to the 
embarrassment he and his country had suffered 
in Cuba, and the Politburo’s perception of him as 
having managed the situation ineptly. 






up, directly connecting the two 





Meanwhile, while the US publicly attempted 
to sell the outcome as a victory, it was also 
conflicted. US Air Force General Curtis Le 
May, for example, although his was a minority 
opinion, called the Cuban Missile Crisis “the 
greatest defeat in [US] history.” Le May had 
stridently argued for an invasion of Cuba from 
the earliest moments of the crisis, and continued 
to do so after the Russians’ withdrawal. "We 
could have gotten not only the missiles out of 
Cuba, we could have gotten the Communists 
out of Cuba at that time,” he was still railing 25 
years later. 

In the end, it was perhaps humanity itself 
that won the Cuban Missile Crisis, receiving in 
the process a desperately urgent wake-up call 
that the balance of international power was 
being juggled between two super-states who 
had the capacity to annihilate one another at a 
moment's notice, likely taking almost everyone 
else with them. Conservative estimates suggest 
casualties of a nuclear war between the US and 
the USSR would have numbered in the hundreds 
of millions. Scarily enough, however, the famous 
Doomsday Clock, which provides a symbolic, 
visual representation in ‘minutes to midnight’ 
of how close the world is at any given time to a 
politically related global catastrophe, didn't move 
during the Crisis, since it happened faster than 
the clock’s board could react. Immediately before 
the Crisis it stood at seven minutes to midnight, 
and afterward it moved back to 12, the world 
deemed a safer place thanks to the treaty. 

In 2018, the Doomsday Clock's hands stand 
at two minutes to midnight, ‘thanks’ to the lack 
of global action to reduce nuclear stockpiles, the 
potential for regional conflict, and the effects of 
avoidable climate change. The idea of mutually 
assured destruction may in modern times feel 
like an anachronism belonging in the past. But 
some sources suggest it's closer than ever. 
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“ICH BIN EIN BERLINER” 
26 June 1963 


President John F Kennedy delivered one of his most famous lines, “Ich bin ein Berliner,” 
during his speech in West Berlin in front of an estimated 450,000 people. It has gone down in 
history thanks to its anti-communist message, following the raising of the Berlin Wall by East 
Germany, supported by the Soviet Union. Kennedy's speech was one of the most memorable 
moments of his presidency, and indeed of the Cold War, claiming West Berlin as a symbol 

of freedom and inspiring those Berliners who lived in an enclave territory in East Berlin. It 
reinforced American solidarity with West Germany and was well-received, with Kennedy 
earning cheers from the crowd. There is a common misconception that Kennedy had not 
interpreted the German phrase correctly and had made a faux-pas, claiming “I am a doughnut” 
- but Kennedy was, in fact, right all along. 
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A DARK DAY 





The assassination of President John F Kennedy 
shocked the world and revealed some of the most 
poignant moments in American history 


nthe morning of 22 November 1963, John F 

Kennedy, 35th president of the USA, smiled 

broadly and told the Chamber of Commerce 

in Fort Worth, Texas: “I am confident, as 

I look to the future, that our chances for 
security, our chances for peace, are better than they 
have been in the past.” Within an hour, the 46-year- 
old chief executive was dead. That future of which 
he had spoken was shattered in seconds by an 
assassin’s lethal bullet. 

The murder of President John F Kennedy 
remains a watershed in American history, a defining 
moment in the fabric of the nation's growth, 
maturity and ascension to a leadership role in the 
wider world. Americans who were living at the time 
remember distinctly where they were and what they 
were doing when the news that the president had 
been shot flashed across the globe. 

To this day, the impact of President Kennedy's 
assassination reverberates, exerting an unparalleled 
impact on the American psyche. Questions of 
conspiracy linger. Images of horror, grace and grief 
are indelible. The Kennedy presidency, outwardly 
one of hope, youthful vigour and captivating beauty 
- enough that it was called ‘Camelot’ - had come to 
an abrupt, blood-splattered end. 

Kennedy had journeyed to Texas as a pragmatic 
politician. The election of 1964 was looming, and 
he was determined to heal a rift in the state's 
Democratic Party during a five-city swing that 
would be accomplished in just two days. Rich in 
Electoral College votes, Texas was vital if the chief 
executive intended to win a second term in office. 

A light rain fell as Kennedy concluded his remarks 
in Fort Worth. Shortly afterwards, he was joined by 
his wife, Jacqueline, for the brief ride from the Hotel 
Texas to Carswell Air Force Base. The air hop to 
Dallas was only 13 minutes in duration, and by the 
time the First Couple touched down at Love Field, 
the rain had stopped. Texas governor John Connally 
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and his wife, Nellie, were waiting in the limousine 
that would transport the group from the airport to 
the Trade Mart in Dallas for a highly anticipated 
speech to a packed, sold-out luncheon gathering. 
The protective bubble top had been removed from 
the vehicle, and the presidential party would make 
the ten-mile drive in an open car. 

When they stepped from Air Force One, the First 
Couple moved to a fence line, greeting and shaking 
hands with well wishers. The grinning president 
exuded an easy confidence. Mrs Kennedy, dressed in 
a pink Chanel suit trimmed in navy blue, received a 
bouquet of red roses. 

The motorcade then proceeded along a somewhat 
circuitous route through a section of suburban 
Dallas to Main Street, turning right on Houston 
Street, then executing a sharp left onto Elm Street 
before entering Dealey Plaza and approaching the 
Stemmons Freeway near the triple underpass, where 
Elm, Commerce and Main Streets converged. 

The trip to the Trade Mart was expected to take 
45 minutes, but actually ran about ten minutes 
behind schedule. Large crowds lined the route. 
Although some signs of protest were seen, most of 
the spectators cheered wildly and welcomed the 
First Couple. 

The motorcade entered Dealey Plaza at 
approximately 12.30pm, and Mrs Connally turned 
cowards the back seat of the limousine and smiled. 
“Mr President, you can’t say Dallas doesn't love you!" 
He replied: “No, you certainly can't." These may have 
been the president's last words. 

The seven-story Texas School Book Depository 
building, in the northwest corner of Dealey Plaza, 
loomed over the right shoulder of President 
Kennedy as the motorcade proceeded down Elm 
Street. Suddenly, shots rang out. The unthinkable 
had happened. 

Witnesses later told conflicting accounts of the 
harrowing seconds, including the number of shots - 
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three or four - and the single or multiple locations 
from which they had come. In the moment, 
however, President Kennedy was struck by a bullet 
that entered his upper back, nicked a cervical 
vertebra, and exited his throat below the larynx, 
slightly damaging the knot of his necktie. When 
he was struck, the president had been looking to 
his right and waving to the crowd with his right 
arm raised. Immediately, both elbows flew up, 

and with clenched fists the president slumped 
slightly forward. Almost immediately, another bullet 
impacted Kennedy's head, shattering his skull and 
showering the other occupants of the limousine 
with blood, bone and brain matter. 

Governor Connally was struck - either by another 
bullet or the same one that had hit the president 
initially. It entered his back just below the right 
armpit, broke three ribs damaging ten centimetres 
of his right fifth rib), shattered the radius bone of 
his right wrist into eight fragments, exited his arm, 
and lodged in his left thigh. 
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Connally was seriously wounded but survived 
the ordeal. A spectator, James Tague, was slightly 
injured in the cheek by a bullet or fragment that 
struck the curb along Main Street. 

President Kennedy, meanwhile, had suffered a 
fatal gunshot wound. The famed Zapruder film 
reveals the terrible moment in stark colour footage. 
The president's head snaps forcefully with the recoil 
from the lethal bullet's impact, and Mrs Kennedy 
is seen reaching across the trunk of the limousine, 
either to retrieve a fragment of the president's 
skull or to assist Secret Service agent Clint Hill in 
climbing into the vehicle. In a flash, the limousine 
speeds away towards Parkland Memorial Hospital. 

Doctors Ronald Jones, Malcolm Perry and Kemp 
Clark, and other medical personnel attended the 
president at Parkland. Doctor Jones remembered 
that he reached the emergency room from the 
hospital cafeteria moments after the stricken 
president had arrived. Kennedy's body lay 
motionless on a gurney in trauma room number 


one. His eyes were open, staring. No heartbeat 
was present. Two Roman Catholic priests were 
summoned to administer the last rights of the 
Church, and the president was pronounced dead. 

CBS News anchor Walter Cronkite, fondly 
regarded as the ‘most trusted man in America’, 
broke the news to the American people as regular 
midday programming was interrupted across the 
country. “From Dallas, Texas," intoned a visibly 
emotional Cronkite, “the flash apparently official... 
President Kennedy died at Ipm Central Standard 
Time, two o'clock Eastern Standard Time, some 38 
minutes ago." 

As news of the assassination spread rapidly 
across the globe, the macabre drama continued 
to unfold in Dallas. The deadly rifle shots were 
initially determined to have been fired from above 
and behind the president, and the logical line of 
sight stretched to the upper floors of the Depository 
building. Inspection of the sixth floor revealed 
a sniper's nest at its southeast corner. Boxes had 
been stacked, a window was open, and the murder 
weapon - a cheap 6.5mm Italian-made Carcano 


‘Another bullet 
impacted 
Kennedy's head, 
shattering his skull" 


Model 1891/38 rifle - had been discarded among the 
jumble of half-empty boxes. 

As law enforcement officers scoured the area 
in and around Dealey Plaza for clues, they sealed 
the exits from the Depository building. However, 
24-year-old Lee Harvey Oswald, an employee of 
the Texas School Book Depository Company, had 
already been allowed to pass after encountering 
his supervisor and a Dallas police officer with a 
drawn handgun. Oswald, they said, appeared calm 
as he moved along. The young man bought a drink 
from a vending machine and then left the building, 
probably through its front entrance. Later, after 
conducting a headcount, the supervisor reported to 
the police that Oswald was missing. 

An ex-US marine with admitted Marxist political 
sympathies, Oswald had actually defected to the 
Soviet Union, married a Russian national, and then 
been readmitted to the United States. He had been 
seen on the streets of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
protesting US ‘interference’ with the established 
Marxist regime in Cuba. He had supposedly 
maintained contact with the KGB, the Soviet secret 
police, even after returning to the United States. 
But all this was to come to light over the following 
months and years. 

On 22 November 1963, by the time President "1 
Kennedy was pronounced dead, Oswald was a } 
wanted man. He boarded a Dallas city bus, then 
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took a taxi, and arrived at his boarding house on 
North Beckley Avenue at 1pm. 

Observed by the housekeeper, he went quickly 
to his room, donned and zipped a jacket, and 
proceeded to a nearby bus stop. While Oswald 
waited, 39-year-old Dallas police officer JD Tippit, 
perhaps connecting a witness's description of the 
alleged assassin to Oswald's appearance, pulled his 
patrol car up to the bus stop. As the officer exited 
the vehicle, Oswald drew a handgun and fired four 
shots, fatally wounding Tippit. 

Oswald fled the scene and slipped into the nearby 
Texas Theater, where the film Cry of Battle was 
showing. He had neglected to purchase a ticket and 
the clerk, prodded by the manager of a neighbouring 
shoe store, called police. Confronted inside the 
theatre, Oswald again drew his weapon but failed to 
fire a shot before he was apprehended and dragged 
outside while shouting that he was a victim of police 
brutality. Transported to police headquarters, he was 
questioned and then charged with the murder of 
Officer Tippit. Hours later, he was also charged with 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 


John Kennedy Jr salutes the coffin of his father 
outside St Matthew's Cathedral in Washington, DC 
during the funeral procession on 25 November 1963 
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A dark day in Dallas 


CONTINENTAL MUSEUM EXHIBIT 


AFTER RETURNING TO SERVICE, PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S 
LIMOUSINE NOW RESIDES AT THE HENRY FORD MUSEUM 


Codenamed X-100, the 1961 Lincoln 
Continental convertible that carried the 
presidential party through the streets of 
Dallas to a rendezvous with destiny on 22 
November 1963, reached Parkland Memorial 
Hospital shortly after 12.30pm that day. A 
Plexiglas top and cloth cover that had been 
removed earlier due to improved weather 
were reinstalled, and at 3.30pm, the 
limousine was driven to Love Field, where 
it was placed aboard a Lockheed C-130 
transport aircraft and flown to Andrews Air 
Force Base, Maryland, arriving at about 8pm. 
Forwarded to the White House garage, the 
limousine was combed for evidence during 
the opening hours of the investigation into 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 
Numerous photographs were taken prior to 
AM atom). aC Med (=r- TATA MATL) ee oem 
residue of the murder that had taken place 
earlier. In December 1963, X-100 was 


transported to the firm of Hess & Eisenhardt 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, which had previously 
performed modifications from its original 
state to Secret Service specifications 
as a presidential limousine. The vehicle 
was rebuilt to include a bulletproof roof, 
titanium armour plating and bullet-resistant 
glass. The tyres were reinforced with internal 
aluminium rims to prevent them from 
flattening, and the passenger compartment 
was refurbished to eliminate the damage 
IUisi-lal-Xe MoU] al ayaa dgtom= lst) are] W010 

X-100 remained in service for 15 more 
years, occasionally transporting presidents 
Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford 
and Jimmy Carter and other dignitaries, its 
odometer reflecting over 50,000 ground 
miles. Retired in the late Seventies, the 
limousine was later placed on permanent 
display at the Henry Ford Museum in 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Moments before the fatal shots ring out, President Kennedy 


and his wife, Jacqueline, smile broadly from the back seat 
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Texas. Governor John Connally of Texas, who was wounded, 


and his wife, Nellie, occupy the seats just forward : 
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OSWALD WAS INTERRED QUIETLY BUT 
HAS NOT RESTED IN PEACE 


Lee Harvey Oswald died less than two hours 
after being shot by Jack Ruby. Paul Groody of 
the Miller Funeral Home made the necessary 
arrangements at the request of law enforcement, 
telling co-workers that they were for a 75-year- 
old man. The funeral was scheduled for 4pm 

on 25 November 1963. Only Oswald’s widow, 
Marina, his mother, law enforcement officers, 
and the media were present at Shannon Rose 
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Several clergymen had declined to 
participate, and reporters had to serve as 
pallbearers. Reverend Louis Saunders of the 
local Council of Churches stated: “Mrs Oswald 
tells me that her son, Lee Harvey, was a good 
boy and that she loved him. And today, Lord, we 
commit his spirit to your divine care.” 

Four years later, vandals stole Oswald’s 
headstone. His mother replaced it, keeping the 
original in her home after it was recovered. In 
1981, Oswald’s body was exhumed for testing 
to verify that the remains were his. The original 
coffin had deteriorated. Funeral home officials 
told Oswald's brother, Robert, that it would be 
replaced and the original destroyed. Instead, the 
funeral home put it up for auction. A judge later 
ordered the home to return the coffin to the 
family and pay Robert nearly $90,000. 


John F Kennedy 
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Between the first and second shots 
that struck him, Kennedy raises 
his left hand to his throat, and Mrs 
Kennedy reaches out to him 


President and Mrs John F Kennedy 
PYe om mR Clot at 
Connally on arrival at Love PSC Ceb te 


Dallas, Texas, on 22 November 1963 





‘John F Kennedy Jr saluted his fallen 
father. It was the boy's third birthday’ 


Soon after his capture, reporters peppered Oswald 
with questions in a hallway at the police station. 

He shouted in response: “I didn't shoot anybody... 
They've taken me in because of the fact that I lived 
in the Soviet Union. I'm just a patsy!” During a 
subsequent press conference, he asserted that he 
was unaware at the time that he was the suspect in 
connection with the president's assassination. 

By 2pm on 22 November, the body of the slain 
president had been placed in a bronze coffin and, 
after an apparent squabble with local officials 
over jurisdiction, was headed to Love Field for 
loading aboard Air Force One and the flight back 
to Washington, DC. Asked if she wished to change 
out of her bloodstained clothing, Mrs Kennedy 
declined, saying: “I want them to see what they 
have done to Jack.” Within the hour, Vice President 
Lyndon B Johnson, flanked by his wife, Lady Bird, 
and Mrs Kennedy, was sworn in as president of the 
United States in the crowded corridor of Air Force 
One. Federal Judge Sarah T Hughes of the Northern 
District of Texas administered the oath of office. 

Air Force One arrived at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Maryland, at 6pm, and the president's body was 
transported to Bethesda Naval Hospital, where an 
autopsy was performed. From there, the coffin 
was draped in the national flag and moved to the 
East Room of the White House. On Sunday 24 
November, it was relocated to the rotunda of the US 


Capitol aboard a caisson drawn by six grey horses. 
A seventh horse, jet black, riderless and with boots 
reversed in the stirrups, followed. As the president's 
body lay in state, the rotunda was opened to the 
public, and an estimated 250,000 people filed 
past to pay their respects before the hour of the 
funeral. One of the most poignant images of the 
tragic weekend depicted Mrs Kennedy kneeling, 
along with her six-year-old daughter, Caroline, at the 
president's bier. 

The First Lady had requested that the funeral 
and related ceremonies be patterned after those 
of President Abraham Lincoln, felled by assassin 
John Wilkes Booth a century earlier. Attended 
by representatives of 53 countries, 18 of them 
presidents, the state funeral took place on the 
morning of Monday 25 November. Mrs Kennedy 
and other members of the family led the procession 
to St Matthew's Cathedral on foot. Cardinal Richard 
Cushing conducted the Mass, and as the coffin 
was borne from the cathedral, John F Kennedy Jr 
stepped forward to salute his fallen father. It was 
the boy's third birthday, and the moment was 
captured by photographer Stan Stearns. The image 
became an American icon, a touch of innocence 
amid a torrent of national tragedy. 

President Kennedy was laid to rest in section 45 
of Arlington National Cemetery. With his brothers, 
Robert and Ted, by her side, Mrs Kennedy lit the 


A dark day in Dallas 


This grainy but chilling image was captured 
by a bystander a fraction of a second after 
the fatal rifle shot struck the president 


Secret Service agent Clint Hill sprawls cle 
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eternal flame, marking the grave on the slope 
below Arlington House. 

Lee Harvey Oswald never stood trial for 
murder. His life was taken in a bizarre turn of 
events that played out on national television 
on the morning of 24 November. As the 
accused assassin was being transferred from 
police headquarters to the county jail, which 
was deemed more secure, he was escorted 
in handcuffs into the headquarters garage. 
Suddenly, Jack Ruby, a 52-year-old nightclub 
owner with reported ties to organised crime, 
stepped from the crowd and shot Oswald in the 
stomach at point-blank range, fatally wounding 
him. The televised murder of Oswald only 
deepened the anguish of the American people, 
shaken to the core by the violence, horror 
and heartache that so swiftly had gripped the 
national consciousness. 

On 29 November 1963, President Johnson 
appointed a commission headed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the assassination of President 
Kennedy. From the outset, rumours of conspiracy 
swirled. A year later, however, the Warren 
Commission concluded in its report that Lee 
Harvey Oswald had acted alone. 

Subsequent inquiries, official and unofficial, 
have failed to quell the lingering discourse on the 
surreal events of those terrible days in November 
1963, which remain a curious blend of fact, fantasy 
} and assumption tinged with the pangs of what 
Sn ete pak ta as gene might have been. A nation had lost its leader, and 
and fatally shoots Lee Harvey p ce & with him perished the golden days of sun-splashed, 


es aac se oe youthful exuberance that characterised the public 
image of John F Kennedy. 
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A NEW PRESIDENT SWORN IN 


22 November 1963 


Just two hours and eight minutes after the assassination of President John F Kennedy, Vice 
President Lyndon B Johnson was sworn in as president of the United States aboard Air Force 
One in Dallas, Texas, at 2.38pm. To his right stood his wife, Lady Bird Johnson, and to his left 
stood First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy. Beside her husband in the presidential motorcade when 
he was shot, Jacqueline was still wearing her pink dress, stained with his blood, in this photo. 
Although the Secret Service were eager for Johnson to return to Washington for his protection, 
he refused to leave Texas without Jacqueline, who, in turn, refused to leave without JFK's body. 
It was the first and only time that the presidential oath of office was delivered on an aeroplane. 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


Pana Ly 


At the White House, President Lyndon B Johnson signed into law the Civil Rights Act, which 
outlawed discrimination based on race, colour, religion, sex or national origin, as well as 

racial segregation. It had been initially proposed by President John F Kennedy, although he 
had been reluctant to promote it in case he alienated the white Southern Democrats, which 
risked damaging his prospects for re-election. Johnson, however, was much more forceful and 
intensified the campaign for a major civil rights bill - Kennedy's assassination had also altered 
the political situation. He worked to get the bill passed as quickly as possible and although 
compromises for the Senate were made, Johnson succeeded. He was re-elected by a landslide 
Eka or 
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LBJ meets MLK 















LBJ MEETS MLK 


9 February 1965 





President Lyndon B Johnson is pictured here, at the White House, discussing the Voting Rights 
Act with Civil Rights leader and campaigner Dr Martin Luther King Jr. King had led the Selma to 
Montgomery marches in Alabama to bring attention to the fact that African Americans in the 
South were being denied their constitutional right to vote. Soon enough, their cause started 

to gain national attention and resulted in Johnson's decision to send a proposal on voting 
rights to Congress. Signed into law six months later, the Voting Rights Act outlawed the various 
discriminatory voting practices, such as literacy tests, used by many Southern states to prevent 
African Americans from exercising their right to vote. To this day, it remains one of the most 
important pieces of civil rights legislation. 
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NIXON AND THE APOLLO 11 ASTRONAUTS 


24 July 1969 













Following the first successful Moon landing mission, Apollo 11, astronauts Neil Armstrong, Buzz 
Aldrin and Michael Collins safely returned to Earth. They were recovered by the US Navy aircraft 
carrier USS Hornet and kept inside the Mobile Quarantine Facility, to prevent the spread of any 
possible contagions from the Moon. President Nixon was aboard the Hornet ready to greet 

the Apollo 11 team and congratulate them on their success - he is pictured with them here 
during their quarantine. However, despite the cause for celebration, Nixon's speechwriter had 
prepared the president with an alternative speech, titled ‘In Event of Moon Disaster’, just in case 
the astronauts lost their lives during the mission. Luckily, President Nixon never had to use his 
alternative speech. 
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Richard Nixon 


NIXON IN CHINA 


24 February 1972 
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no form of communication or even diplomatic ties between the two countries for 25 years. 


President Nixon became the first ever US president to visit China. His visit lasted for a week and 


consisted of trips to three different Chinese cities. It caused problems between China and the 
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WATERGATE 


The events that brought down a US president 
and changed the political lexicon forever 


ith beads of sweat forming at his brow, the 

president of the United States of America looks 

straight down the lens of a television camera and 

says defiantly: “I'm not a crook.” The president, 

Richard Nixon, is in the middle of an hour-long 
televised question-and-answer session with over 400 
journalists. That the leader of the world’s foremost superpower 
is forced to make such an astonishing statement shows the 
scale of a scandal that has spread like wildfire through the 
White House. It will lead to the first and only resignation of an 
incumbent president to date and become the defining political 
misdemeanour of the 20th century. 

So seismic is Watergate that the last syllable will be added 
as a suffix to any public series of events deemed scandalous, 
yet the origins are seemingly small-fry in comparison to 
many political controversies - a burglary at the Watergate 
Hotel, the site of the Democratic National Committee. 

At the time Richard Nixon delivers the quote, late in 
1973, the walls are beginning to close around him, yet it 
will take almost another year for the president to tender his 
resignation following a ‘death by a thousand cuts’ that sees 
allies and aides resigning or cast ruthlessly aside. Days before 
Nixon resigns, beleaguered and facing impeachment, he 
consults an old colleague, Henry Kissinger, on his options. 
Seeing a broken man in torment at the prospect of only the 
second presidential impeachment and a potential criminal 
trial, Kissinger tries to console Nixon and even accedes to 
his request that the pair of them get down on their knees 
and pray. That it has come to this is an indication of the 
devastating nature of the revelations over a dirty-tricks 
campaign that struck at the heart of the White House. 

18 months earlier, on 17 June 1972, five men had been 
arrested by police on the sixth floor of the Watergate Hotel 
building in Washington, DC. Noticing that a number of 
doors have been taped open to prevent them from locking, 


a security guard called the police. All five were arrested 
and found to have connections with the CIA and a group 
that raised funds for the re-election of Richard Nixon, the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the President (CRP), often 
satirically abbreviated to CREEP. 

Nixon is a familiar face, having been a vice president to 
Dwight Eisenhower between 1952 and 1960 and previously 
unsuccessfully fighting John F Kennedy for the White House. 
During a debate, the future president falls foul of a relatively 
new medium in political campaigning - while voters listening 
on the radio believe that Nixon has triumphed, television 
viewers are won over by JFK's good looks and charm; they 
are equally dismayed by Nixon's hunched shoulders, jowly 
appearance and sweaty brow. But, having narrowly won the 
presidency in 1968, Nixon wins by a landslide in 1972 and 
enjoys approval ratings of more than 70 per cent - almost 
unheard of for a president in his second term. 

However, Nixon deploys an array of dubious techniques to 
smear opponents. The CRP becomes a de facto intelligence 
organisation engaged in dirty campaigns against potential 
rivals: bugging offices, seeking material that could be used 
against opponents and attempting to prevent leaks to the 
media. While the CRP is technically and officially a private 
fundraising group, its existence and true nature is known to 
several federal government employees and Nixon himself 
- while he is aware that the CRP gathers intelligence on his 
rivals and administration's enemies, conversations reveal that 
he is either unaware of the scale of their activities or simply 
chooses not to know. 

The five men arrested at the Watergate were likely there 
either to recover bugs that had been left on the telephone of 
senior Democrats or install new surveillance equipment but 
originally little significance is ascribed to the break-in. When 
the Washington Post's rookie reporter Bob Woodward is sent 
to a local courthouse to cover the story, he discovers that the 
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- Richard Nixon 


WHY WATERGATE? 


The motive behind the bigge 
scandal of the 20th century 


The reason the Watergate burglaries remained shrouded 
in mystery for decades was the conflicting reports from 
the various parties involved. Certainly, those involved 

in the burglaries - including prominent members of the 
White House Plumbers, a covert intelligence group acting 
with the tacit approval of Nixon - were working on behalf 
of Nixon, whether the president was aware of the specific 
activities or not. That Nixon learned about Watergate and 
sought a cover-up is beyond dispute. 

Various sources indicate that government agencies 
believed that the Cuban government - one of USA's 
greatest ideological foes of the time - was funding 
the rival Democratic Party or that people in the upper 
echelons of government were keen to smear or bug 


scandal of the 


approved the 


ive men are no ordinary burglars, being found with unusually 
advanced bugging equipment and a surprisingly high-powered 
attorney. One of the men, James McCord, admits that he has 
previously worked for the CIA - Woodward connects him 

to E Howard Hunt and Charles Colson using phone books 
belonging to the men. Colson will claim that upon hearing 

of the arrests the day after they took place, Nixon hurled an 
ashtray at the wall in fury. 

Hunt is another CIA operative with a colourful background - 
he had once been accused of involvement in the assassination 
of JFK; anecdotal evidence implies he may have been in Dallas 
at the time of the killing - and at the time was working for 

he White House Plumbers, a shadowy group that worked to 
prevent classified information being leaked to the media from 
he Nixon administration. 

While the existence of the Plumbers - comprising a heady 
mix of CIA operatives, Republican aides and assorted security 
personnel - is known to Nixon, the extent of their activities is 
initially kept from him by senior staff. The group had come 
into existence from a desire to punish and undermine the 
Republicans’ enemies - a memo from 1971 suggested the group 
use any federal machinery “to screw our political enemies” 

- but the line between what constitutes enemies of America, 
he Nixon administration and the Republican Party becomes 
hopelessly blurred. Colson is a special counsel, essentially 

a lawyer, and Woodward realises that he, unlike Hunt, is 

a genuine link between the Watergate burglary and upper 
echelons of the White House. 

In 1972, Woodward is teamed with another reporter, Carl 
Bernstein, and the pair is urged to develop the story by the 
Post's executive editor. Woodward contacts an FBI source he 
has previously used, and using an elaborate system of signals 
and instructions he is told that the scandal originates in the 
White House. The source is referred to as Deep Throat. 

When Hunt, G Gordon Liddy and the five burglars are 
indicted on federal charges relating to the burglary, Hunt 
demands money from the CRP and White House to support 
the seven’s legal fees - essentially hush money. They 
are all convicted in early-1973 and given stiff sentences, 
reflecting Judge John Sirica’s belief that the men are lying 
about their external help. The president announces that a 
full investigation has occurred and found no evidence of 








Democratic bigwigs or retrieve previously installed wires. 
What may have begun as an attempt to prevent classified 
documents being leaked to the press degenerated into a 
dirty-tricks campaign against political opponents that was 
as widespread as it was inept. 

No definitive motive has ever come to light, with even 
those involved seemingly evasive or confused - perhaps 
due to the passage of time, the desire to paint their own 
motives as righteous or contemporaneous misinformation 
- over the true motive behind the biggest US political 


about absolute power rings truest here, where ‘The 
President's Men’ ordered the burglary and the president 
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20th century. Perhaps the old maxim 


The Select Senate Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities opened its investigation 
into the Watergate scandal on 17 May 1973 


cover-up simply because they could. 
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The journalists Bob Woodward (left) and Carl Bernstein 
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wrongdoing - while in fact no investigation has taken place. 
beginning of the e 


In his announcement, Nixon says: “I can say categorically that 
his investigation indicates that no one on the White House 
staff, no one in this administration, presently employed, was 
involved in this very bizarre incident. What really hurts in 
matters of this sort is not the fact that they occur, because 
overzealous people in campaigns do things that are wrong. 
What really hurts is if you try to cover it up.” 

The words will prove to be prescient. Payments to the 
jailed men create a paper trail that implicates senior figures 
in the administration. Woodward deduces that the chief of 
staff, HR Haldeman and Attorney General John Mitchell are 
also implicated. Deep Throat claims the Watergate break-in 
was masterminded by Haldeman and also states that the 
lives of the two reporters may be in jeopardy: Woodward 
and Bernstein press on regardless and write a book, All 
The President's Men, later turned into a film, about their 
experience of the scandal. 





“Wixon is a suspicious 
individual and sees conspiracies 
against him Every where” WU iCor-Cxe re UE 1c eee Com lth ed ee 
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TIMELINE OF A SCANDAL 


17 March 1973 13 July 1973 24 July 1974 1 January 1975 

Watergate burglar James Alexander Butterfield, a former Nixon is ordered j John N Mitchell, John 
McCord writes a letter to Judge presidential secretary, reveals to hand over tapes eC * Ehrlichman and HR Haldeman 
John Sirica, claiming that he that all conversations and to investigators. are convicted of conspiracy, 
lied during trial and that the telephone calls in White House Congress begins y obstruction of justice and 
burglary had involved other offices have been covertly impeachment perjury. All three serve 
government officials. taped since 1971. proceedings. prison sentences. 


1972 1977 


@ 17 June 1972 [ 3 June 1973 3 3 August 1974 9 August 1974 4 May 1977 @ 
The White House ie John Dean p , The Smoking Gun tape, Nixon resigns the , Nixon gives his first 
Plumbers are ( tells Watergate < including a conversation presidency. Vice major interview 
arrested in the : investigators that j between Nixon and President Gerald “ about Watergate with 
Democratic : 1 he has discussed , Haldeman formulating Ford becomes t journalist David Frost; 
National Committee , the cover-up ma the cover-up, is released. president for the é this interview would be 
offices at the / with Nixon at Opinion quickly turns rest of the term, dramatised in the 
Watergate Hotel. oF 2 least 35 times. SN against Nixon. until 1977. film Frost/Nixon. 





Richard Nixon 


While Woodward and Bernstein are busy uncovering the 
paper trail to the White House, another revelation will prove 
just as disastrous for Nixon. James McCord sends a letter to 
Judge Sirica in March 1973, explaining that he has perjured 
himself, alleging orders from high up in the White House. 
Also in March, Nixon gets a lengthy rundown from John 
Dean on the scale of the dirty-tricks campaign and how the 
Watergate burglary came to happen. Nixon listens, appalled, 
as Dean recounts the web of deceit in which many of his 
staff are now trapped - Dean's prognosis is grim: “We have 
a cancer, close to the Presidency, that’s growing. It's growing 
daily. It's compounding, it grows geometrically now because it 
compounds itself.” 

An exasperated Nixon sighs his way through Dean's 
prognosis, which reveals illegal activities, blackmail and 
perjury on a grand scale. It is clear the chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link - and those are cropping up everywhere 
as the net tightens. Asked about his personal feelings on the 
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The complex web of deception and conspiracy 
that brought a president to his knees 
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Richard 
Kleindienst 
Kleindienst became aware of 
Watergate when G Gordon 


matter, Dean replies he is not confident the administration can 
ride it out. Even Dean himself is starting to feel the pressure 
and can't shake the impression that he is being set up as a 
scapegoat. He is probably correct: Nixon fires Dean, who turns 


The identity of ‘Deep Throat’ 
was one of the greatest political 
mysteries - until 2005, when Felt 
announced that he was journalist 
Bob Woodward's source. Felt had 
been the FBI's associate director 


Liddy told him while playing 
golf that the break-in had 
originated within the CRP and 
. that he should arrange for the 
“+... burglars’ release. He resigned 
the same day John Dean 





star witness for the prosecution, and the president rolls the 
dice and gambles by disposing of some of his most trusted 
lieutenants, asking for the resignation of both Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. Richard Kleindienst also resigns. 

Coincidentally, at around this time, confirmation hearings 
begin for installing L Patrick Gray as permanent director of the 
FBI. During the hearings, Gray reveals that he has provided 
daily updates on the Watergate investigation to the White 
House and alleges that John Dean has “probably lied" to FBI 
investigators, enraging the White House. It is subsequently 
revealed that Gray has disposed of some of the contents of 
a safe belonging to Hunt - drawing the FBI into a web of 
deceit along with the CIA, the federal government and the 
Republican Party - forcing his resignation in April 1973. In just 
a few turbulent weeks Nixon had lost his three most trusted 
lieutenants, his attorney general and the head of the FBI. By 
May, more people disapprove than approve of Richard Nixon's 
presidency and a month later the Watergate hearings are being 


in 1973 and was repeatedly 
passed over for the job of 
director by Nixon. 





enastestste agent 


Bernard Barker 
A Cuban emigrant who had 
served in the US armed forces 


and probably worked for both 
the FBI and CIA at various 
times, Barker was an early 
recruit to the White House 
Plumbers and served one 
year in jail for his part in the 
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James McCord 
A former CIA agent who acted as the 
security coordinator for the CRP. He was 
arrested at the Watergate complex and 
later informed Judge John Sirica that he 
had perjured himself at the trial and that 
he had been ordered to carry out the 
break-in by senior White House figures. 





was fired and Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman quit. 







PRnrosaalenvarcxoreccr coe 
John Mitchell 


Mitchell was a personal friend 
and partisan colleague of 
Nixon's who was rewarded 
with the job of attorney 
general in 1969. A great 
believer in law and order, 
Mitchell was heavily involved 
in the so-called White House 


televised; viewers see John Dean tell investigators that he had 
discussed the cover-up with Nixon at least 35 times. Although 
Nixon can plausibly deny knowledge of the CRP campaigns 
and protect himself by firing staff, things are about to get 
much worse for the president. 

Nixon is a suspicious individual who has few real friends 
and sees conspiracies against him everywhere. Given to 
brooding behaviour and capable of vulgar outbursts and 
ruthless behaviour, the president will later acknowledge that 
the American people knew little of his real personality. This 
side of his personality was to be his undoing. Known only to 
a few individuals, Nixon has had secret recording equipment 
installed in the Oval Office, Cabinet Room and his private 
office in the White House. The resulting tapes are vital in 
proving his knowledge of - and active participation in - the 
Watergate cover-up and wider culpability in allowing his aides 
to commit behaviour both immoral and illegal. 













Upon hearing of the arrests 
the next day, Nixon hurls an 
ashtray at the wall in fur 


Watergate break-in. 


Vice president 


Gerald Ford 
Ford had found himself 

surprisingly promoted following 
the resignation of Spiro Agnew 

in 1973. Within a year he had 

become president. One of his 
first acts was to pardon Nixon. 
He lost to Jimmy Carter in the 

1977 presidential elections. 
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Horrors - a term he coined - of 
Nixon's presidency, okayed the 
Watergate burglary and had 
form in threatening journalists. 
Mitchell was found guilty of 
conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice and perjury and served 
a 19-month sentence. 














White House liaison 
Gordon Liddy 


Liddy was instrumental in forming 
the White House Plumbers and was 
responsible for many dirty-trick 
schemes. Liddy supervised the break- 
ins at the Watergate and acted as the 
chief liaison to the White House. He 
received a stiff 20-year sentence for 
his role but served only four and a half. 





Frank Sturgis 

Supposedly implicated in the 
assassination of JFK and the 
Cuban Revolution, Sturgis had long 
known E Howard Hunt. He was 
one of the five men arrested while 
burgling the Watergate. Sturgis was 

jailed for his part in the break-in 

and later made lurid allegations 
Kennedy's assassination. 
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Bob Woodward 
Woodward covered the trial of the 
five Watergate burglars, initially 
unaware of the significance. With 
coaxing from his editor and help 

from Carl Bernstein he was able to 

piece together a paper trail that was 
instrumental in exposing the White 

House's campaign of dirty tricks. 




















Robert Bork 

Bork was solicitor 
general when both the 
attorney general and 
deputy attorney general 
resigned over a refusal 
to sack Watergate Special 
Prosecutor Cox. Bork later 
claimed that Nixon promised 
aS him a Supreme Court position 
Solicitor if he carried out this order. 
He complied but Nixon didn’t 
fulfil his part of the deal. 

















White House aide 
HR Haldeman 


Haldeman was a tough White 
House aide who acted to block ae iS 
access to the president and “hase Charles Colson 
protect his interests. Alongside - ia lawyer who worked for 
Ehrlichman, he formed an Nixon, one of the Watergate 
impassable shield: as a result Seven found guilty of 
the pair became known as the obstruction of justice and 
‘Berlin Wall’ - a reference to their who sentenced to seven 
activities and Germanic names. months in prison. Following 
his release Colson found 
God, donating all his 
subsequent fees to charity. 
















































Deputy ER stsasi Heke 
to the president 


Alexander 
Butterfield 








John Sirica Butterfield was responsible 
John Sirica’s presided over the trial of for the operation of the secret 
the Watergate burglars - handing out taping system, which Nixon had 
tough sentences in order to coerce installed in the White House. 
admissions from them that they acted His deposition was crucial in 
in concert with others. He later ordered establishing the existence of 
Nixon to hand over tapes of White the system - and the tapes that 


House conversations to Archibald Cox. sealed Nixon's fate. 


White House counsel 














Howard Hunt ." Patrick Gray 
Dean was referred to as the ‘master Hunt had been drafted =” Gray was nominated to succeed 
manipulator of the cover-up’ by the g into Nixon's unofficial Hoover as head of the FBI but 
FBI. He turned on Nixon and became 2 investigations unit - the resigned after less than a year on the 
the star witness for the prosecution * White House Plumbers - job. Underestimating its significance, 
at the Senate Watergate Committee : charged with fixing ‘leaks’ Gray had destroyed evidence from 
hearings and pleaded guilty toasingle / to the media. He was a safe belonging to E Howard Hunt. 
felony count after suspecting thathe + involved in the planning of When the scale of the conspiracy 
was being set up as a scapegoat. Dean BS the Watergate burglaries became clear to him he resigned and 
had destroyed evidence following "Tea, and sentenced to over 30 spent years trying to clear his name. 
the Watergate burglary arrests and Tre months in prison. 
received a prison sentence, despite his Treas : 





co-operation. In later life he became a 
critic of the Republican Party. 





Chief domestic advisor 
John Ehrlichman 


Ehrlichman ensured that Nixon was protected 
from unnecessary attention and worked as 
White House counsel before moving to a role 
as chief domestic advisor. From this position 
Ehrlichman launched vicious assaults on the 
president's enemies and created the White 
House Plumbers. He had worked with Nixon 
for over a decade - initially on his unsuccessful 











: CRP chairman 
2 Maurice Stans 
Stans was allegedly responsible 
for raising large amounts of cash 
in donations that Nixon kept in a 
White House safe. Stans denied 
any knowledge of Watergate and, 








1960 presidential bid - and never forgave er * though indicted for perjury and 
Nixon for the lack of a presidential pardon. He -* . Jeb Magruder .. > aeons of fiche eae 


served 18 months in prison and died in 1999. 5 Magruder served asaspecial * acquitted the following year. 
. : - : assistant to the president 

until the spring of 1971, when 

he left to manage the CRP. «+++ 


Archibald Cox vaeeett He was heavily involved in 
Arespected lawman, Coxwas ws" = Watergate and alleged that 


appointed as the first special Nixon had prior knowledge 
prosecutor in the Watergate of the affair. ae served Seve 
case. Learning of the existence of months in prison. 
secret tapes recorded at the White 
House, Cox pressed for their release. the activities of the plumbers he 
Cox was eventually fired but left resigned and became a source for 


with his reputation enhanced. 4 (e282 treasurer Woodward and Bernstein. 





Hugh Sloan 

Sloan was unwittingly responsible 
for endorsing cheques that 

went to pay the White House 
Plumbers. Once Sloan discovered 
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Nixon met by an angry crowd while campaigning 
during the height of the Watergate scandal, 1974 


Nixon has been at the sharp end of American politics for 
decades. He has made powerful friends and enemies alike and 
learned how to play dirty, even ordering tax investigations on 
Kennedy and 1972's Democratic presidential candidate, Hubert 
Humphrey. On the tapes, Nixon is heard to remark: "I can only 
hope that we are, frankly, doing a little persecuting. Right?” 

In the run-up to the presidential election of 1972, when it 
looks like Ted Kennedy - brother of JFK - will be a potential 
opponent for the 1976 election, Nixon and his aides attempt to 
use the Secret Service and Inland Revenue Service to spy on 
the Democrat senator in the hope of discovering material they 
can use to smear him. Such operations have been learned over 
25 years in politics - Nixon smears his first political opponents 
as communists or communist sympathisers during his 1946 
and 1950 Congress election runs. His nickname, Tricky 
Dicky, is devised during 1950 and he finds it hard to shake. 
Nixon also uses the shooting of presidential hopeful George 
McGovern in 1972 as an opportunity to place a loyal man 
within a security protection detail on Ted Kennedy. The spy, 
Robert Newbrand, is to pass information back to the White 
House. “[W]e just might get lucky and catch this son of a bitch 
and ruin him for ‘76", says Nixon of Kennedy. 

In light of what the president knows to be on the tapes, 

July 1973 brings a bombshell that Nixon instantly recognises 
as disastrous. The aide responsible for the president's 

schedule and day-to-day archiving testifies that Nixon has 
had recording equipment secretly installed throughout White 
House offices. The ramifications are obvious, with the tapes 
laying bare just how widespread the use of dirty tricks are and 
how the orders frequently come direct from the president. 

Archibald Cox, leading the hearings, instantly subpoenas 
the tapes. Realising the gravity of the situation, Nixon refuses 
the request, citing executive privilege and - for the next few 
months - begins a high-stakes game of bureaucratic cat and 
mouse in an effort to keep the tapes in his possession. In 
October, just days after losing his vice president, Spiro Agnew, 
to an investigation into past corruption, Nixon astonishes 
his advisors by ordering Cox's firing - something only Elliot 
Richardson, the attorney general, could legally do. 





The president, furious at Cox's intransigence over refusing 
to accede to an offer to appoint a Democrat senator to listen 
to the tapes, rather than hand them over, makes it clear that 
he will accept the resignation of Richardson and Deputy 
Attorney General William Ruckelshaus if they do not sack Cox. 
On a night in October, dubbed the Saturday Night Massacre, 
Richardson refuses the order and promptly resigns. Having 
been given the same order by Nixon, Ruckelshaus also 
refuses and resigns, leaving Solicitor General Robert Bork to 
reluctantly carry out the order. 

Public opinion quickly turns against Nixon, with protests 
greeting the president's public appearances. In November, he 
goes on the offensive, delivering a televised question-and- 
answer session where he delivers the famous “I'm not a crook" 
speech. He claims the tapes will exonerate him, but knows 
that this is not the case and that his political manoeuvrings 
are merely buying time: his presidency is a busted flush. 
Nixon had earlier recognised the danger the tapes posed 
and asked Haldeman to dispose of them: “Most of it is worth 
destroying”, says the president. “Would you like - would you 
do that?” Haldeman replies in the affirmative but crucially is 
not as good as his word, perhaps believing that if he is seen 
to be responsible for destroying the tapes he would make the 
president bulletproof and seal his own fate. 

In July 1974, having exhausted various means of preventing 
their release, including releasing transcripts and heavily 
redacted tapes, Nixon is ordered to give up the tapes to 
investigators and Congress moves to impeach the president. 
Any possibility that Nixon might hang on disappears in 
August, when a previously unheard tape is released. The 
evidence is known as the Smoking Gun tape. On the tape 
Nixon is heard advising Haldeman to advise the CIA to stop 
the FBI from investigating the Watergate break-in: “When you 









‘Public opinion turns against 
Nixon, with protests greeting the 
esident’s public appearances” 





WHO WAS 
DEEP THROAT? 


Bob Woodward of The 
Washington Post knew a 
source at the FBI who fed him 
regular information. When the 
Watergate scandal broke, the 
source was in a perfect position 
to observe the presidency 

and resulting investigation. 

His source was Mark Felt, an 
associate director at the FBI. 
Woodward referred to him as 
‘My Friend’ but the Post's editor, 
Howard Simons, renamed him 
‘Deep Throat’ - a reference to a 
pornographic film of the time - 
to protect his identity. 

The pseudonym fired the 
public imagination: Woodward 
would move a flowerpot on 
the balcony of his apartment 
when he desired a meeting; 
Felt would respond by leaving a 
time written on the journalist's 
daily newspaper. The pair would 
meet in an underground garage 
in Virginia. 

The source fed information 
about the investigation to 
Woodward, revealing a complex 
web of deceit to bring down 
the president. Woodward 
and colleague Carl Bernstein 
protected Deep Throat's 
identity for 30 years before 
Felt outed himself in 2005, just 
three years before his death. 
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President Nixon's resignation 
(ar ler Bic eco ett 


get in these people, when you... get these people in, say: ‘Look, 
the problem is that this will open the whole, the whole Bay of 
Pigs thing’ [...] they should call the FBI in and say that we wish 
for the country, don't go any further into this case, period!" 

Opinion is divided as to what ‘the Bay of Pigs thing’ refers 
to, though the implication to the CIA is obvious - if they do 
not assist in the Watergate cover-up, sensitive information 
regarding the agency’s role in the aborted CIA-backed invasion 
of Cuba in 1961 will be released by the White House. The tape 
constitutes authentic evidence that the president was involved 
in the Watergate cover-up and attempted to pressure federal 
agencies into participating. 

Senior Republicans gather to tell Nixon that he has no 
support in Congress. Ever the political survivor and having 
claimed that he would never resign, even Nixon realises that 
he has exhausted his options. The president promptly resigns, 
knowing that he will be impeached if he remains in office. 
His resignation speech is broadcast from the White House the 
night before he leaves for his home in California. Typically, his 
speech wrongfoots many, with allusions to the difficulties of 
office and oblique mentions of wrongdoing, notions of duty 
and vague expressions of regret. 

Nixon also includes a lengthy summation of what he sees 
as his achievements in office, preferring them to discussions 
of Watergate - a trope that would become familiar in years 
to come. Nixon never escapes the taint of Watergate but 
he becomes a respected statesman on the American and 
global stages and wins acclaim for his domestic and foreign 
accomplishments. He is almost immediately pardoned by his 
successor, Gerald Ford, in a move that many decry. 

Nixon avoids jail but the scale of wrongdoing - and 
the depth of the unpleasantness that modern US politics 
constitute - takes voters by surprise and reveals those at the 
top of government as venal, vulgar, deceitful and greedy. Most 
of all, it shows US presidents to be flawed and long after his 
resignation Nixon still inspires fascination. 

Upon leaving the White House, Nixon spends most of his 
time at his house in California - driving to a small outhouse 
on his golf buggy every day to work on his memoirs. In 1977, 
short of cash and keen to rehabilitate his reputation, he agrees 
to the now-famous series of interviews with journalist David 
Frost. The trained lawyer and long-serving politician initially 
runs rings around the under-prepared Frost, but on the final 
day of interview the disgraced president finally opens up 
on the Watergate scandal: “I let down the country. I brought 
myself down. I gave them a sword and they stuck it in. And 
they twisted it with relish.” 

The former president may have admitted some culpability 
but he never shakes off his ardent belief that the ends justified 
the means. Nixon had relied on a range of dirty tricks - many 
illegal - to claim power, and then affect change as he saw it. 
The apparently insignificant burglary that brought down the 
37th president of the United States was just one of the ways 
that he bent the law - it’s just that this time, he got caught. 


An emotional Nixon gives his farewell 
speech at the White House, 1 August 1974 


THE AFTER 


Following his resignation Nixon cut a sorry figure. 
Inconsolable at losing the job he had coveted so 
deeply, wounded by the thought he had betrayed 
the American people and lost with little to do 

at his home in California, he quickly became 

ill and almost died. However, he worked to 
rehabilitate himself and by the time of his death 
was a respected political elder; sought after for 
his advice by sitting presidents and even former 
opponents like Hillary Clinton. When he died it 
was revealed that he had requested not to have a 
state funeral, as is the usual custom for deceased 
US presidents. 

In his resignation speech, Nixon made much 
of the advances he thought had been made in 
foreign policy - where many US presidents believe 
their legacy will be judged. Opinions vary on his 
efforts here and Vietnam will always tarnish the 
reputation of Nixon and his predecessor, Lyndon 
B Johnson. However, Nixon's work at home is 
perhaps more impressive. He forged ahead with 
the desegregation of the South, created numerous 
environmental acts to protect the US ecology 





and steered a course that avoided the ideological 
impulses of following Republican presidents. 
Nixon strikes a strange figure among US 
presidents - oddly awkward and self-aware, yet 
driven by a conviction that the president could 
not be wrong and that the interests of the ruling 
administration and United States were indivisible. 
He displayed the brooding character of someone 
bearing a great burden; his own self-image was 
laid bare in a quote from his resignation speech: 
“Sometimes | have succeeded and sometimes | 
have failed, but always | have taken heart from 
what Theodore Roosevelt once said about the 
man in the arena, ‘whose face is marred by dust 
and sweat and blood, who strives valiantly, who 
errs and comes short again and again because 
there is not effort without error and shortcoming, 
but who does actually strive to do the deed, who 


knows the great enthusiasms, the great devotions, 


who spends himself in a worthy cause, who at 
the best knows in the end the triumphs of high 
achievements and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly.” 
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AN UNPOPULAR PARDON 


8 September 1974 


Gerald Ford issues Proclamation 4311 - the most controversial of his presidency, in which he 
granted his predecessor Richard Nixon a “full, free, and absolute pardon” for his involvement in 
the Watergate Scandal. In a live broadcast to the nation, he explained that the pardon was in the 
best interests of the country, and that Nixon's story was a “tragedy, in which we have all played a 
part”. Critics were quick to smear it as a “corrupt bargain”, struck to secure Ford the presidency, 
which he later admitted was true in part. Many consider the proclamation to be the reason why 
he failed to be re-elected two years later. 
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WARIS OVER 


28 April 1975 


At a meeting of the National Security Council, Ford makes the decision to evacuate Americans 
and their supporters from Vietnam following almost two decades of devastating war. The conflict 
had begun as an attempt by the communist North to reunify the country, but had become a 
multinational affair after the US stepped in to prevent the ‘domino’ spread of Soviet influence. 
Over two million Americans served in Vietnam during the course of the war, with some 60,000 
losing their lives and a further 300,000 injured. When North Vietnamese troops invaded the 
Southern capital of Saigon on 27 April 1975, it was finally clear that all hope was lost, and Ford 
officially declared the war over three days later. 
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BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 


30 March 1981 





40th president of the United States Ronald Reagan waves cheerfully to the crowd outside of the 
Washington Hilton Hotel, just moments before John Hinckley Jr pulls a gun on him. Hinckley, 
who had been diagnosed with depression, had become obsessed with the film Taxi Driver - in 
which a disturbed protagonist plots to assassinate a presidential candidate. In an attempt to 
impress the film's star Jodie Foster, with whom he had developed an infatuation, Hinckley shot a 


4 .22 caliber Rohm Rg-14 revolver six times at Reagan as he left the hotel following a conference. 
The president was seriously wounded, and his press secretary James Brady was paralysed on the 
Fac: oi left side of his body. At the trial the following year, Hinckley was found not guilty by reason of 
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e . Viiieee tras tee insanity. He remained in a psychiatric institution until 2016. 
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JUST SAY NO 


14 September 1986 











Ronald Reagan and First Lady Nancy make a rare joint address urging Americans to “just say no” 
to drugs. The president had declared a War on Drugs back in 1982 in response to the emergence 
of crack cocaine, and since then Nancy had travelled the country educating children about its 
dangers. In the 1986 address, Reagan announced the Anti-Drug Abuse Act, which established 
mandatory minimum prison sentences for certain drug offences. The incarceration rate 
skyrocketed. The law was later heavily criticised for placing harsher sentences on crack cocaine 
offences (more commonly used by African Americans) than on powder cocaine offences (more 
commonly used by whites), and did little to reduce the availability of drugs on the street. 





‘3 
REAGAN IN BERLIN 






Reagan makes his iconic “Tear down this wall!” speech in front of the Brandenburg Gate, urging 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev to open up the barrier that had divided West and East Germany 
since 1961. His impassioned words didn't have quite the effect he was hoping for, though. In 
fact, the day before his arrival, 50,000 West Berliners demonstrated against his visit. His own 
administration were uneasy about the content, too, believing that it would only create further 
tension between the US and USSR. Most agree that it had little to do with the fall of the Berlin 
Wall two years later, and was most likely a way for Reagan to convince his critics that he was still 
tough on communism. 
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THE CALM BEFORE DESERT STORM 
23 November 1990 


President George HW Bush waves to troops stationed in Saudi Arabia during Thanksgiving. US 
forces had been deployed there following the Iraqi invasion of neighbouring Kuwait in August 
1990, a move that had seen international condemnation and the formation of the largest military 
alliance since World War II. With the global economy still fragile from the stock market crash 

of 1987, the West couldn't afford a further blow from rising oil prices, and so the Gulf War was 
declared. The combat phase, known as Operation Desert Storm, lasted just over one month and 
the Iraqis were driven out of Kuwait. America had triumphed, and Bush's popularity soared. 
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MAKING PEACE 


13 September 1993 











President Bill Clinton looks content as the chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
Yasser Arafat (right) and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin shake hands on the White House 
lawn, following the signing of the Oslo Accord. The agreement outlined plans and conditions for 
a future Palestinian state, following years of conflict over control of the territory. Rabin declared: 
“We who have fought against you, the Palestinians, we say to you today, in a loud and a clear 
voice, enough of blood and tears... enough!” Over the next few years, the Palestinians achieved 
self-governance of major cities in the West Bank and the entire Gaza Strip, but following the 
assassination of Rabin in 1995, the peace process ground to a halt. 
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Bill Clinton 


AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER 


fo 


With his wife Hillary at his side, President Clinton tells the nation that he “did not have sexual 
relations with ‘that woman™ - the woman in question being White House intern Monica 
Lewinsky. But just six months later, Lewinsky handed over a dress that was stained with Clinton's 
semen, proving beyond doubt that the affair had taken place. In a grand jury testimony on 17 
August 1998, Bill Clinton admitted that he had had an “improper physical relationship” with 

her and he was impeached on the grounds of perjury and obstruction of justice. However, all 
Democrats in the Senate voted for acquittal on both charges, along with five Republicans, and 
Clinton was allowed to remain in office. 
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George W Bush 


9/11: AMERICA UNDER ATTACK 
URS Cit wel) | 


Chief of Staff Andrew Card interrupts President George W Bush during a school reading event in 
Florida to inform him that: “A second plane hit the second tower. America is under attack.” Bush 
had been told before entering the classroom that “a small twin engine prop plane” had crashed 
into one of the Twin Towers at the World Trade Center. However, as news that it had in fact been 
a commercial passenger liner came in, swiftly followed by news of a second attack, Card had no 
choice but to inform the president immediately. The 9/11 terrorist attacks were the deadliest in 
world history, and would lead to the declaration of the war in Afghanistan. 








GROUND ZERO 


14 September 2001 


President George W Bush comforts a New York City firefighter whose brother was among 300 
firefighters unaccounted for following the 9/11 terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center. 
Almost 3,000 people died and over 6,000 were injured in the four attacks by militant Islamic 
group Al-Qaeda. Bush visited Ground Zero three days after the attacks, and made his stirring 
‘Bullhorn Speech’ from on top of a burnt-out fire truck: “I can hear you. The rest of the world 
hears you. And the people who knocked down these buildings will hear all of us soon.” Following 
the events, Bush's approval rating shot to 90 per cent. 
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Barack Obama 





Yes he can 












YES HE CAN 


20 January 2009 






Barack Obama places one hand on a Bible held by his wife Michelle and raises the other as he 
recites the presidential oath, in doing so becoming the first African-American president in US 
history. The Democrat had won the 2008 election race against Republican John McCain by 

promising “Change We Can Believe In”, calling for a shake-up within Washington and opposition 
to the Iraq War. With 365 electoral votes, Obama received the largest share of the popular vote 
won by a Democrat since Lyndon B Johnson in 1964. He would go on to serve a second term in 
office as president. 
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Barack Obama 





“WE GOT HIM” 


1 May 2011 








President Barack Obama, Vice President Joe Biden, Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and 
members of the National Security Team watch the mission against Al-Qaeda founder Osama bin 
Laden unfold via drone imagery. Following the 9/11 terrorist attacks, for which Al-Qaeda claimed 
responsibility, a reward of $25 million had been placed on bin Laden's head by the FBI. After a 
decade of searching, he was eventually discovered staying with a family in Abbottabad, Pakistan. 
A raid of the property was carried out by US Navy SEALS, and bin Laden was shot and killed. 
Upon hearing the news, Obama simply said, “We got him.” 
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“PEOPLE ARE DYING" 
5 January 2016 


Tears run down Barack Obama's face as he speaks about firearms control in the US, surrounded 
by the families of victims of gun violence. “People are dying,” the president said. “And the 
constant excuses for inaction no longer do, no longer suffice.” During the speech, Obama 
announced new measures that would require gun sellers to conduct background checks on any 
potential buyer, and greater funding for the research of gun safety technology. “If a child can’t 
open up a bottle of aspirin, we should make sure that they can't pull the trigger on a gun,” he 
added. He later said that his failure to secure any significant changes to the law was the “greatest 
frustration” that he experienced during his presidency. 
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The Cuban thaw 


President Obama holds a joint press conference with Cuban President Raul Castro, the brother of 

Fidel Castro, in Havana, Cuba, becoming the first US president to visit the country in almost 90 years. 
Relations between the two nations had been frosty ever since the revolution of 1959 and the installation 
of the communist regime, which the US attempted to topple on several occasions. Tensions reached 
their peak in 1962, after the construction of Soviet missile sites on the island sparked the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. The following year, a ban was placed on travel to and financial transactions with the country. In 
December 2014, Obama announced the beginning of a process of normalising relations between the US 
and Cuba, which would prove to be one of his greatest achievements. 











PRESIDENT-ELECT TRUMP 
MEETS PRESIDENT OBAMA 


10 November 2016 


Two days after a surprise victory in the US Presidential elections on 8 November 2016, President 
Obama meets with President-elect Donald Trump in the Oval Office of the White House to 
discuss a peaceful transition. Journalists at the scene comment on the awkwardness of the 
meeting. Trump won 304 of the electoral votes compared to Hillary Clinton's 227, though Clinton 
proved to be more successful in the popular vote. 
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From eality star tofPresident 


FROM REALITY STAR TO PRESIDENT 


20 January 2017 


Businessman Donald Trump is sworn in as the 45th president of the United States at the Capitol 
Building, Washington, DC. The Republican candidate had beaten his opponent Hillary Clinton by a 
narrow margin, in an election campaign that would later be marred by accusations of corruption. 
Also the subject of controversy was the ceremony itself, as various figures for the public turnout 
were bandied about. Sean Spicer, Trump's press secretary, said it “was the largest audience ever 
to witness an inauguration, period, both in person and around the globe”. In fact, the turnout 
was only around one-third the size of Obama's, and in response, a spokesperson for the White 
House said Spicer was merely presenting “alternative facts”. 
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AMERICA'S NEW ALLY 


12 June 2018 









It's smiles all round as US President Donald Trump and North Korean head Kim Jong-un shake hands 
at a landmark summit - the first between the leaders of the two countries. At the meeting, Kim 
confirmed the goal of a nuclear-free Korean Peninsula, while Trump promised to end “provocative” 
joint military exercises with South Korea. Despite praise from Republicans, many despaired at Kim's 
lack of true commitment to denuclearisation and argued that North Korea had more to gain from the 
agreement. The meeting came just three days after Trump had dramatically left the G7 summit with 
America’s traditional allies - Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the UK - early, following a 
dispute with the Canadian prime minister Justin Trudeau over trade tariffs. 
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AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


Abraham Lincoln defeats the 
Confederacy and saves the Union 


A foal DAY 
IN DALLAS 
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JFK KILLED 


President Kennedy becomes the fourth 
US president to be assassinated 
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ae GOES TO WAR 


President Roosevelt declares war on 
Japan as the US enters WWII 





OBAMA INAUGURATION 
Barack Obama makes history as the 
first African-American president 
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